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Office of Gohmissioner of Labok Statistics and Inspection, > 
City of Jefferson, January 5, 1886. ( 

Hen. John S. Marmaduke, Governor of Missouri: 

Sis — 1 have the honor to hand yon heiewith the Seventh Antiaal 
Report of the work of this Bureau, as required by Bectiou 4 of an act 
entilled " An act to eatabliBh a Bureau of Labor Btatiatice and Inspec- 
tion." 

Respectfully, 

OSOAR KOOHTITZKY, 

CommisBioner. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



This Bureau has been greatly perplexed and annoyed at the diffi- 
calties encountered in the collection of statistics relating to munufac- 
turers becanse of the failure of the proprietors of the greater number 
of manufactories to give the desired information when furnished with 
the proper blanks, which have been placed in their hands either by 
mail or by agents appointed for that purpose. 

It is true that section 7 of the act creating this Bureau makes it a 
misdemeanor to refuse or neglect to give such information, and pre- 
scribes a penally ; but it does not prescribe the legal process by which 
the trials may be had ; who shall institute the proceedings, or bear the 
expenses incurred. In this respect the law is practically inoperative. 

I would recommend that the law be amended in this particijlar ao 
as to correct its manifest defects. 

Again, because of the scant appropriation for the maintenance of 
the Bureau, it is a financial impossibility for the Commissioner to 
visit annually all the mines and manufacturing establishments in the 
State. 

I would suggest as a remedy that the present law be amended so 
that it would be mandatory upon manufacturers to report annually to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and , Inspection certain statistical facts 
relating to their business which may'be within the scope and intent of 
the law creating the Bureau. This amendment should also apply to 
all corporations doing business under the laws of Missouri by whom 
mechanics and other laborers are employed. 

I have had less ditfculty in obtaining information from the em- 
ployes than from the employers. To their credit be It said, the wage- 
workers of the State almost unanimously seem to appreciate the im- 
portance of this Bureau as designed to give them information upon 
matters that vitally affect their interests, and during my brief experi- 
ence in this office I have always found them ready to lend me a helping 
hand, and I desire here to return them my thanks. 
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STE^IICES. 



STBIEEB IN MISSUURI DURINO TBB YEAR. 

In conformity with your special iQetructions, I have carefully made 
pereonal examination into the causes, etc., of the varioiis strikes of 
wage-workers witbia this State during the year 1885/aQd when possi- 
ble have attempted to effect settlements of existlog difficulties by 
means of arbitration. A condensed history of these strikes may prove- 
ioteresting. 

BTBIKB OF MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAT EHPL07ES. 

March 9th, 1885, the shopmen in the employment of the Missonrt 
Pacific Kailway system in Missouri, Kansas and Texas, stopped work^ 
their grievance being based upon repeated reduction of wages and 
shortening of time in the shops of said lines, bringing the wages of the 
employes below those received for the same work on other lines in 
Kansas and Missonri. In this strike the men were thoroughly and 
systematically orgauized, and every movement was ordered and con- 
trolled by an executive committee appointed by the strikers. 

A settlement was finally effected through a conference by official 
representatives of the States of Kansas and Missouri, and the man- 
agers of the Misaonri Pacific Railway Company, and an agreement was 
reached, whereby the wages paid prior to September Ist, 1884, were 
restored, and one and one-half time allowed for extra or overwork^ 
and the promise made that from that date no reduction in pay nor dis- 
charge from work would be made unless thirty days' notice of such act 
should be given. This proposition was at once accepted, and the strike- 
ended. At the date of this report, the agreement entered into, has 
been faithfully carried out and perfect harmony prevails. 

At the conclusion of the strike which at one time threatened the- 
peace of three great States, I had the honor to make the special report 
which is here reproduced. 
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Hov, John S. Marmadueb, Oovernor, Jeif arson City, Mo. : 

Dear Sis; — In conTormily with your request I have carofnlly ex- 
amined into the causes, etc., of the late strike of railroad employes by 
'persqnal observatioa and inTestif^ation, botb at Sedalia and St. Louis, 
and while I am not at present prepared to make such recommenda- 
tions as I may hereafter desire to make, from facts connected there- 
with, I lay before yon the following as a partial report, reserving 
further explanations and recommendations for the next annnal report 
■of this Bureau, hoping then to be more fully prepared to present rea- 
sons and arguments bearing on the subject. 

The Btrike of the shop-men in the employment of the Missouri 
Pacific railroad system in Missouri, Kansas and Texas, commencing on 
Monday, March 9, 1885, was not an impulsive outburst of diasntisfied 
-employes, but it was an action decided upon after fuU deliberation and 
consideration ol every point. The grievances of the employes were 
Lased upon repeated reduction of wages and shortening of time in the 
shops of said Missouri Pacific railroad and leased lines operated by it, 
bringing the wages of the employes below the wages paid by other 
lines in this State and in Kansas and Texas. , 

The feeling of dissatisfaction was intensified by the publication of 
the financial statement of the Missouri Pacific liailway Company at 
the last annnal meeting of its directory, showing a large earning for 
the road, but neglecting to show the deficiency in the earnings of its 
leased and other lines operated by it; and when, on March 9, a notice 
was .posted in the shops that another redaction would take place, 
dating from March 1, the employes determined to quit. 

This has been, so far as is known, the first strike that has ever 
been made wbeie the "strikers" were thoroughly aad systematically 
organized, and the control and management of it remained in the 
hands of the organization. Every movement was directed by the ex- 
■ecutive committee, and a perfect police system maintained, noder 
which the property of the Railroad Company and private individaala 
was fully protected. 

As this strike was novel m its features, and different from all 
strikes heretofore, so was also its settlement, it being the first time in 
the history of strikes that a settlement was made by arbitration b/ 
*>>" "fScial representatives of two great States, 
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By this intervention the employeB secured more than they possi- 
bly could have secured had they attempted lo adjust the difficulties 
with the officers of the railroads themselves ; and they also secured a 
stronger posi tie u in the opinion of the public than any strikers have 
ever secured before; while the railrdad officials, on the other hand, 
became convinced that arbitration was better than resistance. 

The cheerfulness of the railroad officials in complying wilh the 
suggestions made by the representatives of Missouri and Kansas for a 
. basis of adjustment, and especially the concession made by'Capt. K. 
S.Hays, First Vice President of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, guaranteeing hereafter to give thirty days' notice of every re- 
duction in wages, I predict, will do more to satisfy the laborers and 
pi^vent a recnrrence of strikes than an; additional agreement that 
could have been made. 

The action of the wage- workers in this last strike fully demon- 
strates that socialism or communism, as known in Europe, will never 
take solid hold nor succeed in America. While a feeling of that kind 
was showing itself cccasionally, the overpowering inflaence of con- 
servatism was determined to preserve law and order ; and it is my full 
belief that hereafter, should another great strike occur, any outcrop- 
ping of socialism or communism would at once end the strike, as the 
feeling of the wage workers is entirely on the side of law and order, 
many them being themselves capitalists on a small scale, who, by hard 
work and frugal liviug, have secured comfortable homes for their fam- 
ilies. This class fully appreciate the great fact that the education of 
the masses is the most secure method of protectiog them from en- 
croachments of capital. At the same time I find that representatives 
of capital are also fully awake to the fact that if the employes are 
reasonably educated so they may the more readily understand the 
full import of any question brought before them, much easier adjust- 
ment of difficulties could be made. Education of the laboring 
classes,' conservative action by the laborers, and justice granted by 
capital will, lo a great extent, prevent recurrence of labor troubles. 

In attempting to carry out your instructions to effect a just and 
peaceable adjustment of the difficulties, if possible, I am only too 
happy to say that the prudent, temperate and conservative co opera- 
tion of Adjutant General Jamison was of invaluable assistance, and 
contributed greatly to the successful termi;iation of the unpleasant af- 
fair. 

I wonld be remiss in my obligations did I not also acknowledge 
the very valuable services of Attorney- General Boone, whose legal 
knowledge, as cheerfully rendered as it was freely invoked, assisted 
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■ materially in the interpretation of legal gaestions. And likewise of 
Sailroad OommissioDers Harding, Pratt and Downing, whose practical 
experience in railroad affairs, generoasly given, wae of immeasurable- 
advantage. 

I have the honor to be, ' i 

Very respectfully, 

Yoar obedient servant, 

OSCAR KOOHTITZKT, 
CommisBioner of Labor Statistics and iDspection. 

THE BTBIEE ON THE WABASH BAILWAT SY8TEU. 

The ill feeling resulting from the strike of the shopmen of the Mis- 
souri Pacific railway Hues, whidh strike was also participated in by 
those on the Wabash lines, had been continuously fostered among the- 
sbopmen on the latter lines, and a feeling of resentment appeared to 
continue among them, even after the satisfactory settlement of the 
strike on the Southwest system. 

At the time of the Missouri Pacific strike the Wabash lines were 
in the hands of the United States court, and while the managers of the 
lines quietly acquiesced in the results of the settlement of said strike,, 
they did not take an active part in it. Some of the strikers on the 
Wabash lines had been arrested and convicted of assaults and intimi- 
dations, and reports had been circulated that some discharges had 
been made by the railway ofGcials because the discharged men were 
members of a labor organization. 

The company finally closed its shops at various places, thereby in- 
stituting a " lock-out."' After a short time new men were employed 
' and the shops again opened. 

The representatives of the' labor organization, known as the 
Knights of Labor, now asserted that the management of the Wabash 
lines was trying to rid the roads of all men known to belong to said or- 
ganization, and the coutroversity was diverted from a demand for em- 
ployment to a question of recognition by the company of said order. 
The General Manager of the road at various limes asserted that it was- 
not true that any discrimination against men because of their affilia- 
tion with that or any other order had been made, and that he cared 
nothing about what organization, if any, the men working for his road 
belonged to; and that all he demanded from the employes was that 
they should do the work as he desired it to be done. Notwithstanding^ 
his assurances, the agitation of the subject continued. 
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A BtTODg effort was made to indnce the employes of the whole ■ 
Southwest system of railways to join in a general strike; but the em- 
ployes of that system, octside the Wabash lines, had no complaint to 
inake, and the agreement made in March having been strictly complied 
^ith, no cause existed on those lines for a strike; couBequently they 
refused to join. 

The Locomotive Engineers also refused to be drawn into expensive, 
£Lod as far as they were concerned, uncalled for complications. The 
railway company quietly increased its shop force by employing new 
men, and no difficulty was experienced in operating the road. 

This virtually ended the strike, and the discharged workmen were 
oompelled to seek other employment. 

THE ST. LOUIS STBEBt CAR STRIKE. 

The strike of the conductors and drivers of the several street car 
Hnes in St. Louis in October last, was instituted for the purpose of ef- 
fecting a reduction in time of labor. The claim wa8:made that work of 
fourteen to eighteen hours per diem was expected of them.' Those of 
the conductors and drivers who quit work at once joined the organiza- 
tion of Knights of Labor, and established an assembly known as 
" Cleveland Assembly.'' The manaKemenl of the strike was in this 
way placed in the hands of the executive committed of said assembly, 
and this committee insisted upon a settlement of differences between 
the street car managers and their employes to be made through its 
agency. This the street car managers refused to do, but expressed 
themselves as willing to treat with their own men independently of 
this committee. 

The supply of labor, such as is required to run street cars, being 
far in excess of the demand, new men could be readily supplied to fill 
the places made vacant by the strikers, and the strikers, for this reason, 
failing to accomplish their purpose of stopping the street car service, 
in some instances resorted to violence, destroyjng the property of the 
companies, injuring passengers on the cars, and even endangering the 
lives of some of them. These actions, in connection with the fact that 
the strike was inaugarated at a time wh^St. Louis wasfult of strangers 
visiting the Exposition and Fair, lost thW strikers all sympathy of the 
public, and every effort possible was made to stop their lawless acts 
and bring the perpetrators to justice. The supposed instigators and 
perpetrators were, however, soon arrested, and the strike practically 
ended. 
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COAL MINERS STRIKE AT BBVIBB. 



The Btrike of the coal minera at Beviftr, Macon county, Mo., w^ae 
inaugarated April 1, 1885, the miners refusing to work under a pro- 
poBed reduction of twenty-five percent, on the preceding year's wages. 
I was requested by both miners and operators to attempt a settlement 
of the differences, and, with that end in view, met the miners and 
operators at Bevier, when I made two propositions, under either of 
which I supposed an af^reement could be reached. 

The first was a sliding scale plan — the minimum price for mining- 
coal t-o be 87^ cents a ton, and if the selling price of coal should, reach 
S1.70 or over per ton, forty per cent, of the amount, over St.70 should 
go to the' miner. A committee of employes of the mine was to be ap- 
pointed every month to examine the books of the operator, and froai 
their report the basis of wages was to be made. 

The second plan was that the miners should work at a reduction 
of. 12^ per cent, of the preceding year's wages until the price of coal 
would warrant betlier pay. 

Both propositions were rejected, not so mneh on account of the 
price to be paid, but on account of the recently enacted law, known 
as the " Screening Law," which provides that the coal shall be 
weighed on top of the shaft before screening, aod paid for on a baaisof 
eighty pounds a bushel. 

At a subsequent meeting, held June 11, 1885, iin agreement was 
reached and accepted by both operators and miners, and which also 
conformed to the " Screening Law," This was as follows : 

The price of mining coal from April 1, 1885, to October 1, 1885, to 
be 3i cents for 100 pounds ; and from October 1, 1885, to April 1, 1886. 
to be 4 bents per 100 pounds, unscreened, mine-run coal, to be weighed 
on top of the shaft. 

Mr. Atwill and Mr. Watson, on behalf of the operators, accepted 
this proposition. The mjners of Mr. Atwill's mine resumed work, but 
when those employed in Mr. Watson's mine presented themselves to 
resume work they were requested to sign the following contract, 
which they refused to do, and tlw strike was continued until July Ist: 

miner's annual contract. 

This agreement, made this 16th day of June, A. D. 1885, between 
W. S. Watson, of the first part, and D. W. Boberts, of the second part, 
witnesseth : 
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That said party of the second part has agreed, and by these, 
presents does a^ree. to enter into the employment of the said party of 
the first part, as a miner of coal, to ooirimeaceon the 16lh day of June, 
A.. D. 18S5, and continue therein until the 1st day of April, 1886, and 
to abide by, adhere to and observe ail the rules and regulations hereto- 
appended, which are made a part of this contract, and abide by and: 
observe all the rules and regulations promulgated from time to time 
by the said coal company, with the consent of the party of the second' 
part, for the purpose of regulating mining and other employment in 
a.nd about the coal mines of the said coal company, and not to be ab- 
sent without leave, except in case of sickness or other unavoidable 
contingency that would prevent him from work ; also to keep his room^ 
in good working order. 

The said party of the first part agrees to pay the party of the 
Becond part foreach 100 pounds of coal mined by him and delivered' 
on pit cars at the face of the room where the same is mined, as fol- 
lows, viz : 

For mining three and a half cents per 100 from April 1, 1885, and' 
four cents from October 1, 1885, to April 1, 1886. 

All coal to be thoroughly free of sulphur and clay, not riddled. 
Said first party hereby reserves the privilege, however, of closing the 
mines at any time, or of reducing the number of miners by discharg- 
ing them, or such of them as the superintendent or person having 
charge of the mines for the time being may think proper, including 
said second party. All payments to be made at the regular pay day, 
and in a<?cordance with the rules and regulations aforesaid ; and the 
pay day will be on the 20th of each month for all wages or moneys 
that may have been earned during the last calendar month previous to 
such pay day. 

And it is hereby expressly agreed to and understood by the party 
of the Becond part, that should he become a tenant of the party of the 
first part, during the term of this engagement, that in case of its ter- 
mination, either by his discharge from said company's employ, or in 
any other way, he will vacate the premises so occupied by him as- 
early as praticable thereafter, upon verbal notice from the company's- 
ageot or superintendent, and that he will not be entitled to receive any 
part of the wages due him for labor performed, should the party of the 
first part so elect, until the premises are vacated, and the keys of the 
same delivered at the company's office. 

And the party of the second part further agrees that be will not 
atop work, join any "strike" or combination for the purpose of ob- 
tainiog or causing the company to pay their miners an advance of 
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yrages, or pay beyond what is specified in ttiis contract, nor will he ia 
any way aid, abet, or countenance any such " strike," combination or 
scheme foraoy parpose whatever during the time specified in the first 
clause of said contract. And if the second party shall violate any of 
the provisions of this contract in this regard, at any time, he shall 
thereby forfeit all claims for coal previously mined and not paid for, 
and the .first party be released from liability therefo;-. 

RULES AKD BEOULATIOSS. I 

1. — Every employe of the Company will be required to be ready 
for duty when the whistle blows for work, every morning, and will be 
espected to perform a full day's work of ten hours in bis respective line 
of employment, unless the foreman of his department orders less time 
to be worked. Engineers are strictly forbidden to lower any miner or 
'Underground laborer into any pit after seven o'clock, a. m., without 
order from the Pit-Boss or person in charge of the pit head. 

II. — No suspendou of work shall take place during working hours, 
except in case of actual necessity. 

III. — Any employe feeling aggrieved in any respect, must present 
his claim to the Fit-Boss in person. If they fail to adjust the matter 
in a manner satisfactory to the employe, it may be referred to the 
Superintendent, (if either party desire), whose decision, upon the hear- 
ing of both sides of the question, will be final. 

IV, — Any employe who may have been discharged by the Com- 
pany, or who, with the consent of the Company, may havd left its 
•service, shall receive all arrearages of pay due him at once. The Com- 
pany will consent to their employes leaving their service without pre- 
vious notice, except under circumstances that in their judgment would 
indicate bad faith. 

V, — No person will be allowed to interlere in any manner with the 
employer's just right of employing, retaining and discharging from em- 
ployment, any person or persons whom the superintendent or Pit-Boss 
having char,^e of the mines for the time being may consider proper; 
nor interfere in any way, by threats or menace, or otherwise, with the 
right of any employe to work, engage to work in any way, and upon 
any terms, and with whom he may think proper and best for his 
interest, or the benefit of his family. 

VI. — No employe will be permitted to fill his place by another man 
without the consent of the Superintendent. 

VII. — Every employe will be paid once a month, at the regular pay 
■day, all wages or moneys he may have earned during the lastcalendar 
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month previous to sacti pay day after deducting auy indebtedness 
which each employe may owe to the Company, or which the Company • 
with the coneent of such employe, may have assumed to pay to any 
other person. 

VIII. — It shall be the duty of every miner workinfi; in the mines to 
keep his room in said mines in fi;ood order and repair ; and any such 
miner who shall willfully, neKligently, or carelessly suffer his room to 
get out of order or repair, and who shall not, upon request, immediately 
pat the same in repair, the Company may put such room in repair at 
the expense of the miner in default, and may retain the amount of such 
expeose from the next or any future payment to which said employe 
would be otherwise entitled, until fully reimbursed for such expense. 
IX. — No miner who has left the employment of the Company, 
ivhether voluntarily or by discharge, will be entitled to receive any 
arrearages of pay due him ior labor performed, whether on the regular 
pay day or durirg the interval preceding pay, until he shall have put 
his room and road way in perfect working^ order, as required by his con- 
tract with the Company. AH miners leaving said employment will be 
required to procure the certificate of the Fit-Boss that they have com- 
plied with the regairements of this rule, as aforesaid, before making 
application at the Company's office for final payment. 

X- — Any tenant of the company, upon leaving its service, whether 
voluntarily or by discharge, will not be entitled to receive any part of 
the wages due him for labor performed, until be shall have vacated the 
premises occupied by him, (should the Superintendent or other person 
in charge of the mines for the time being so elect), and presented the 
keys of the same at the office. 

A settlement of the differences caused by the new screen law was 
effected June 26, 1885, at Rich Hill, to which place I had been called 
by both operators and miners, on Ihe following terms: 

Miners in the Rich Hill mines to be paid 50 cents per ton, or 2 
cents per fO lbs. of mine run coal, to be weighed on top of the shaft. 
For sixly days, beginning July 1, 1885, the coal to be reweighed after 
screening, the percentage of loss in 80 lbs. of mine run coal by screen- 
ing to be the basis upon which the price to be paid shall be Hxed, not 
to be below 2 cencs for SO lbs.., thereby making wages equal to those 
received before the strike. 

This settlement was satisfactory to all concerned, and finally the 
miners in all other mining camps, including those of Bevier, resumed 
work on practically the same basis, varied only by dissimilar condi- 
tions of mines. 
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Oue result of the strike at Bevier is the establiahment of a co-op- 
erative mininf; company, the operatione of which are presented nncler 
the head of "Co-operation." 

The subsequent troubles between the white and negro miners at 
Bevier is in no sense the resultof a strike or a disagreement about 
wages, bat merely the outgrowth of natural race prejudices, the mer- 
its of which it is Qutside the province of this Bureaa to discuss. 

ENITTIEta aiRLS' STRIKE. 

The employes of the knit goods manufacturing establishments in 
St. Louis engaged in a strike in February against a contemplated re- 
duction in pa}. The work in this industry is generally paid by the 
piece, and is performed entirely by girls, mostly between 10 and IS 
years oW, and the earnings average from $2.00 to $3.00 a week. Only 
a part of the knitters took part in the strike, many of them remaining 
at their machines at work. 

Upon personal investigation, the manufacturers stated that on ac- 
count of eastern competition prices for labor could not be advanced, 
but could scarcely be maintained. 

The striking knitters attempted to establish a co-operative manu- 
factory of knit goods, but the enterprise failed^ and most of them re- 
turned to work. 
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HARSH AND UNNECESSARY CONDITIONS IMPOSED 
ON THE WORKINGMEN, 



In the coarse of a year's official duties, in which 1 have labored 
with impartial earnestness to make more pleasant the relations^ exist- 
ing between the employer and the employe of Misaotiri. I have become 
convinced that trivial circumstances too freguentiy excite mutual dis- 
trust, and that bad blood and impetuosity are engendered to the injury 
of each, whici frank and courteous conferences would avoid. The em- 
ployer is very naturally jealous of what he conceives to be his rights, 
and is usually quick to resent what he regards as a presumptuous inter- 
ference in the management of his own business. As the reverse of this, 
the employe, whose lot at best is a severe one, is prone to be suspicious 
of actions which he imagines will make worse his condition and draw 
■ more tightly the reins of the slavery of labor. Exacting operators 
and unscrupulous demagogues and agitators fan these suspicions and 
jealousies into flames of hate, resulting in " lock-outs " and strikes. 
The only remedy is, first, mutual consideration and forbearance ; and, 
second, an unreserved presentation of all the facts pertaining to the 
grievances with an honest view to their settlement. 

It is too frequently the disposition of employers to exact harsh and 
humiliating conditions from their employes. Complaints oot this score 
are constantly being made to this Bureau, which is powerless to give 
relief. I cite as an illustration of this the contract required to be 
signed by the employes of a coal mine at Bevier, which is printed in 
full in this report under the head of " Strikes." 

Some of these exactions are ludicrous, but are nevertheless exas- 
perating, as the following rules and regulations of a great St. Louis 
industry creating a so called " Relief Society,*' illustrate : 
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RELIEF SOCIETY. 



This body shall be known as the St, Louis Relief Society, with 

power to make its own laws and rules of discipline!, 

ARTICLE II. 

The object of this society is to unite the employes and those con- 
nected with the St. Louie , to establish a fund for the distressed 

members or those who may become disabled by accident, while at 

work. All persons employed by the St. Louis must join this 

society. 

ARTICLE III. 

The initiation fee of this society is fifty cents, weekly dues ten 
cents for men; and twenty-five cents for initiation fee, weekly dues five 
cents for boya. Any member failing to pay hie dues for four weeks is 
no longer a member of this society. 

ARTICLE IV. 

A disabled member paying ten cents weekly dues shall be entitled 
to $5.00 per week, and those paying five cents weekly dues $2.50 p?r 
week and the attention of the physician. No benefits shall be paid for 
less than one week's disablement. 

ARTICLE V. 

Should any member of this society feign himself disabled for the 
purpose of fraudulently obtaining benefits (to be judged by the society 
physician,) he shall at once be expelled from the society. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The society physician shall be a competent registered physician. 
His duty shall be to attend the disabled members, and to report their 
condition at the end of each week to the society. 
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The society is to pay the physician monthly. His salary shall be 
'wbaterer the officers agree Dpoa. Od the first of each moath should 
he neglect to perform the duties assigned him, his office may be de- 
clared vacant by the President and a new election take place imme- 
diately. 

ARTICLE VII. 

All benefits shall cease at the expiration of six veeks from date of 
disablement. 

ARTICLE VIIL 

No money shall be paid out of the fund except upon warrants 
drawn by the President and Secretary and that for benefits only. All 
claims for benefits for disablement mast be signed by the society phy- 
eician. 

ARTICLE IX. 

All members becoming disabled most at once notify the Secretary 
whose duty it will be to notify the Physician and give the address of 
applicant. Benefits to be allowed from date of report to Secretary in 
case of one week's disablement. 

ARTICLE X. 

The Secretary must be notified by all members changing their resi- 



ARTICLE XI. 

The regular meeting of this society shall be on the first Saturday 
of each month immediately after quitting time in the office. Special 
meetings may be called by the President. 

ARTICLE XII. 

The officers of this society shall couBist of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Financial Secretary, Treasurer and Physician, to be - 
elected semi-annually on the first meeting in January and July. 
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ARTICLE Xm. 



It shali be the duty of the President at the commencement of his 
term of office, to appoint a committee of two, who shatl serve for His 
term, to attend all meetings of the society. 

ARTICLE XIV. 



Any member leaving the employ of the St, LoniB - 



longer a member of this society aod the moQ.ey paid in is forfeited. 
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Boycotting as a new method of warfare of labor against capital, 
has only been introdnced into the United States within the last few 
years, but in that short time has proven to be moat powerful, if re- 
sorted to by organized labor. The following table, prepared by Biad- 
streets, after a close and careful inquiry into the growth and employ- 
ment of boycotting in the United States, contains a classified list of 
boycotts within the last two years : 



Thb Boycottkr, 



Newspapers 

Hat manaracturere aad dealers 

CigSir manufacturers and dealers 

Carpet maiiufacturerB and dealers 

Clothing manufacturers aad dealers | 14 

Nail manufacturers and mills 

Dry goods dealers 

Boot and shoe mauufactarers and dealers 

Stove makers and dealers 

Flour mills 

Hotels and public houses 

Breweries '. 

Printers, etc 

Bakers 

Excursion steamers 
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BO YCOTTING— OoHTiHUSD. 



THB BotCOTTED. 



:SllTer factory, watch oases. . . 

Tailors 

TlieatetB (mnsloiaiiE] 

Publishers 

:Street railway 

Steamship company 

A special beverage 

Postmasters 

Starch maker 

Baking powder maker 

Washing preparation maker. . 

Can makers 

Stereotype plates 

-Pianos and organs 

Broom manufaoturers 

■Cooper works 

Bdi manufacturers 

Knit goods manufacturers 

Chinese employers 

Totals 

Excluding Chinese boycotts. . 



From this table it will be seen that the most extensive use of the 
boycott was made by tbe typograpbical unions ; the most 'successful 
ones, against employers of Chinese labor, cigar manufaiturers and 
dealers and postmasters; and those made ajfainst a street railway, 
broom manufacturer, box manufacturer and knit-goods manufacttirerB 
are claimed ae total failures. 
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In many other States more extensive and disastrous strikes ex- 
isted during last year, than in Missouri. Most notable anions them 
were the strikes of coal miners in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, 
thoBe of the iron-workers of Pennsylvania and Ohio, those of the lum- 
bermen in Minnesota and Michigan, and those of the employee of 
cotton mills and cigar manufacturers in New York and other eastern 
States. 

In many instances a failure to accomplish the object desired was 
the result, either of the financial inability of the strikers to maintain 
the strike, or the impossihility of the employers to accede to the de- 
mand of the strikers on account of the great depression in trade eX' 
iating at the time. In some instances the strikes were settled by arhi' 
■ traiion, which mode of settlement has shown by its success, to be the 
best, cheapest and most satisfactory means of settlement of labor dis- 
agreements. Every contest between employer and employe is based 
on the question of right or wrong, and this question can be more easily 
and satisfactorily settled by diaintereeied parties, who are certainly 
better qualified to discover what is right than the parties involved ia 
the contest. 

A settlement of any such differences before a strike is resorted to, 
will be easier accomplished, because the ill-feeling between employer 
and employe, naturally existing between them at a time that either of 
them claims to have been wronged, will not have reached such a point 
as it would if aggravated by an actual strike, and consequently a more 
reasonable agreement could be reached. 

The establishment of Boards of Arbitration so constituted as to 
command the confidence of the wage-worker will show to them that 
society will not leave the Bettlement of the difTeience between them 
and their employers to tbe force, influence and power of capital, and 
at the same time assures the employer that society will not permit the 
employes to compel by force of physical power, and saperiority of 
numbers, aquiescence to their demands. 
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It vUl assure both partiea that their demands will be carefully 
considered, aad if reasoiiable, peaceably adjnsted without the expen- 
sive experiment of a strike. In this way many a strike would be pre- 
vented, as the careful and conservatiTe workman will not be induced 
,to enter a costly, and as to success likely doubtful, strike, when he 
sees a way provided by which he can accompIJBh all he desires, or is 
entitled to, m a peaceable way at little cost, and without loss of time 
to him and his fellow-workman. 

It cannot be expected that Boards of Arbritration would prevent 
all strikes, but it can reasonable be hoped that they would make strikes 
less frequent or of shorter duration. 

If the full loss occasioned by strikes, both to the employer, em- 
ploye and the public at large could be ascertained or even approxi- 
imated, and the results generally known, strikes would seldom be re- 
sorted to, were any other method of settlement presented. 

It <s estimated that the coal miners' strike of 1884 in the Hocking 
Valley, Ohio, occasioned a loss of upwards of $3,600,000.00. 

Many States have adopted laws establishing Boards of Arbitration. 

Below is a copy of the law adopted by the State of Ohio, February 
ID, 1886. 

AN AOT 

Toanthorize the crefttlon and to provide for theoperation of tribunals of voluntary - 
arbitration to adjust iadaetrlal diepntsB between employerB and employed. 

Sbction 1. Be it enacted ly the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, That the court of common pleas of each county, or a judge 
thereof in vacation, shall have the power, and upon the presentation 
of the petition, or of the agreement hereinafter named, it shall be the 
duty of said court, or a judge thereof in vacation, to issue in the form 
hereinafter named, a license or authority for the establishment within 
and for each county of tribunals for voluntary arbitration and settle- 
ment of trade disputes between employers and employed in the manu- 
facturing, mechanical, or mining industries. 

Sec 2. The said petition or agreement shall be subBlantially in 
the form hereinafter given, and the petition shall be signed by at least 
forty persons employed as workmen and by four or more separate firms, 
individuals, or corporations within the county, or by at least four em- 
ployers, each of whom shall employ at least ten workmen, or by the 
representative of a firm, corporation, or individual employing not less 
than forty men in their trade or industry; provided that at (he time 
the petition is presented, the judge before "whom said petition is pre- 
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tinted, may, npoo motion, require testimpny to be taken as to the- 
r epresentative character of said petitioners, and if it appears that the- 
SEtid petitioners do not represent the will of a majority, or at least one- 
lialf of each party to the dispute, the license for the establishment or 
t.lie said tribunal may be denied, or may make such other order in this 
l3ehalf, as to Mm shall seem fair to both sides. 

Sec. 3. If the said petition shall be signed by the requisite num- 
ber of both employers and workmen, and be in proper form and con- 
tain the names of the persona to compose the tribunal, being an eqnali 
number of employers and workmen, the judge shall forthwith cause to 
be iasned a licence substantially in the form hereinafter given, author- 
izing the existence of such tribunal and fixing the time and place of 
the first meeting thereof, and an entry of the license so granted shall* 
be made upon the journal of the court of common pleas of the county- 
in which the petition originated. 

Skc. 4. Said tribunal shall continue in existence for one year 
from the date of the license creating it, and may take jurisdiction of 
any dispute between employers and workmen in any mechanical, man- 
ufacturing, or mining industry or business, who shall have petitioned 
for the tribunal, or have been represented in the petition therefor, or 
who may submit their disputes in writing to such tribunal for decision. 
Vacancies ocoarriug in the membership of the tribunal shall be filled by 
the judge or court tbat licensed said tribunal, from three names pre- 
sented by the members of the tribunal remaining of that class in- 
which the vacancies occur. The removal of any member to an adjoin- 
ing county, shall not cause a vacancy in either the tribunal or the post 
of umpire. Disputes occurring in one county may be referred to a tri- 
bunal already existing in an adjoining connty. The place of umpire 
in any of (aid tribunals and vacancies occurring in such place, shall' 
only be filled by the mutual choice of the whole of the reprentatives, 
of both employers and workmen constituting the tribunal, immediately 
upon the organization of the same. The umpire shall be called upon< 
to act after disagreement is manifested in the tribunal by failure dur- 
ing three meetings held and full discussion had. Hit) award shall be 
final and conclusive upon such matters only as are submitted to him< 
in writing and signed by the whole of the members of the tribunal,. 
or by parties submitting the same. 

6ec. 5. The said tribunal shall consist of not less than two em- 
ployers or their representatives, and two workmen. The exact num- 
ber which shall in each case constitute the tribunal, shall be inserted 
in the petition or agreement, and they shall be named in the license- 
issued. The said tribunal, when convened, shall be organized by the- 
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geleclioQ of one ot their number as chairmaD and one as secretary, 
who shall be chosen by a majority of the members, orif euch majority 
caoQot be had after two votes, then by secret ballot, or by lot, as they 
prefer. 

Sbo. 6. The members of the tribunal shall receive no compensa- 
tion for their services from the city or county, but the expenses of the 
tribunal, other than fuel, light, and the use of the room and furniture, 
jnay be paid by voluntary subscription, which the tribui^al is author- 
ized to receive and expend for such purposes. The sessions of said 
tribunal shall be held at the county seat of the county where the pe- 
tition for the same was presented, and a room in the court house for 
the use of said tribunal, shall be provided by the coanty commission- 
ers. 

Skc. T. When no umpire is acting, the chairman of the tribunal 
shall have power to administer oaths to all witnesses who may be pro- 
duced, and a majority of said tribunal may provide for the examina- 
tion and investigation of books, documents, and accounts pertaining 
to the matters in hearing before the tribunal, and belonging to either 
party to the dispute ; provided, that the tribunal may unanimously 
direct that instead of producing books, papers, and accounts before 
the tribunal, an accountant agreed upon by the entire tribunal, may 
be appointed to examine such books, papers and accounts, and such 
accountant shall be sworn to well and truly examine euch books, doc- 
nments and accounts, as may be presented to him, aod to report the 
results of such examination in writing to said tribunal. Before such 
examination the information desired and required by the tribunal shall 
be plainly stated in writing, and presented to said accountant, which 
statement shall be signed by the members of said tribunal, or by a 
majority of each class thereof. Attorneys at law or other agents of 
either party to the dispute, shall not be permitted to appear or take 
part in any of the proceedings of the tribunal, or before the umpire. 

Sec. 8. When the umpire is acting he shall preside, and he shall 
have all the powers of the chairman of the tribunal ; and bis deter- 
mination upon all questions of evidence, or other questions, in con- 
ducting the inquiries then pending, shall be final. Committees of the 
tribunal consisting of an equal number of each class may be coD8ti- 
tuted to examine into any question In dispute between employers and 
workmen which may have been reterred to said committee by the tri- 
bunal, and such committee may hear and settle the same Hoally, wheu 
it can be done, by a unanimous vote, otherwise the same shall be re- 
ported to the full tribunal, and be there heard, as if the question bad 
mot been referred. The said tribunal, in connection with the umpire, 
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shall have power to make, ordaio, and enforce rules for the govern- 
ment of the body when in ee«siott, to enable the bnsiness to be pro- 
ceeded with in order, and to fix its sessions and adjournments; but 
euch rules shall not conflict with this statute, nor with an; of the pro- 
-visionB of the constitution and laws of Ohio. 

Sec. 9. Before the umpire shall proceed to aot, the question or 
-qaestions in dispute shall be plainly defined in writing, and signed by 
the members of the tribunal, or a majority thereof of eaoh class, or by 
the parties submitting the same; and such writing shall contain the 
submission of the decision thereof to the umpire by name, and shall 
provide that his decision thereon, after hearing, shall be tinal. The 
utupire shall be sworn to impartially decide all questions that may be 
submitted to him during his term of office. The submission and his 
award may be made in the form hereinafter given, and said umpire 
must malce his award within ten days from the time the question or 
questions in dispute are submitted to him. Said award shall be made 
to the tribunal ; and if the award is for a specific sum of money, said 
award may be made a matter of record by filing a copy thereof in the 
«Durt of common pleas of the county wherein the tribunal is in session. 
When so entered of record it shall be flnal and conclusive, and the 
proper court may, on motion of any one interested, enter judgment 
thereon ; and when the award is for a specific sum of money, may issne 
final and other process to enforce the same. 

Sbc. 10. The form of the joint petition or agreement praying for 
a tribunal under [his act shall be as follows : 

To the Court of Oommon Fleas of County {or to a ju^a 

thereof, as the ease may he:) 

The subscribers hereto, being the number and having the qiiallfi- 
oations required in this proceeding, being desirous of establishing a 
tribunal of voluntary arbitration for the settlement of dispute in the 

(here name the branch of industry) trade, and having agreed 

upon A, B, 0, D and E, rppresenting the employers, and Gt, H, I, J and 
K, representing the workmen, as members of said tribunal, who each 
are qualified to act thereon, pray that a license for a tribunal in the 
trade may be issued to said perspns named above. 
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Employers. 


NameB. 


BesWence. 


Works. 


Number Employes. 













Sec. 11. I'he license to be issued apon such petition, may be as 
follows : 

Stats OF Oaio,*) 

[-sa. 
County, ) 

WHeBBAS, The joint petition and agreement of foar employers (<?7- 
repregentativea of a- firm, corporation, or individual employing forty 
m«n, as the case may he), and forty woikmea has been presented to this 
court {or if to a judge in vacation, so state), prayiog the creation of a 
tribunal of voluntary arbitration for the settlements of disputes in Xhe 

trade within this county, and naming A, B, C, D and E» 

representing the employers, and G, H, I, J, and K, reprcBenting the 
workmen, Now, in pursuance of the statute for snvb case made and 
provided, said named persons are hereby licensed and authorized to be 
and exist as a tribunal of voluntary arbitration for the settlement of 
disputes between employers and workmen for the period of one year 

from this date, and they shall meet and organize on the day , 

A. D. , at . 

Signed, Ibis day of , A, D, . 

Clerk of ihs Court of Common Pleas of County. 

Sbo. 13. When the tribunal agrees (o sobmit a matter in contro- 
versy to the umpire, it may be in form as follows ; 

We, A. B. 0. D and E,* representing employers, and G, H, I, S and 
£f representing workmen, composing a tribunal of voluntary arbitra- 
tion, hereby submit and refer unto the umpirage of L (the umpire of 

the tribunal of the trade), the following subject-matter, 

namely : [ Here state fully and clearly the matter suhmitted.} And 
we hereby agree that his decision and determination upon the same 
shall be binding upon ns, and final and conclusive upon the questioa 
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thus submitted ; and we pledge ourselves to abide by and carry oat 
the decision of the ampir« when nMide. 

Witness our names this day of ' — , A. D. , 

[Siffnatures.] 
Sbo. 13. The umpire shall make his award in writing to the tri- 
bunal, stating distinctly his decision on the subject-matter snbmitted. 
-A.nd when the award is for a specific sum of money, the umpire shall 
forward a copy of the same to the clerk of the proper court- 

Sko. 14. This act shall be in force from and after its passage. 
A law, providing for Boards of Arbitration, when voluntariiy called 
for by disputing parties, would greatly increase confidence between 
employer and employe, and the decision of such a Board would, in 
nearly every case, be accepted. 
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A system of co operation, correctly applied and honestly carried 
out, will prove to be a great step towards the solittion of the labor 
qaestioQ, and the long and hard struKgle between capital and labor 
may terminate ia the uuion of both those ioterestB, by their identifi- 
cation. 

By the principle of co-operation a share of the profits derived from 
the labor of the wage-worker, will be assured to him, in addition to hia 
regnlar daily wages, and in various instances may eventually combine 
in tbd wage-workw both employer and employe. Capital and Labor 
will be broagbt into closer and friendlier relation)*, and be made more 
confidential and sympathetic with each other. Co operation estab- 
lished in this way will secure greater economy in production, and cause 
better results, as the laborer is as much interested in profitable results 
as the employer, and consequently will exert himself more in utilizing 
time, in economy in using raw materials, tools, etc., and in a general 
way to make the enterprise in which he is engaged a success. 

Co- operative «ssociations have been in existence in various coun- 
tries in Europe many years, and have mostly proved to be succescful. 
Iq these countries workingmen, on account of extreme low rates of 
wages, and employers, on account of like small profits, turned to co- 
operation as a remedy. In America these conditions have heretofore 
not existed to such an extent, laborers generally receiving satisfactory 
wages and employers reasonable profits, until the last few years, when 
a general depression in trade reversed these conditions, and conse- 
quently considerable attention has been paid to co-operation. 

Strikes and their disastrous results in many instances have di- 
rected ihe attention of both employers and employes to the fact that 
the money expended and lost by strikes would be a great saving to both, 
and would, if properly applied in co-operation, canse the employe to 
finally be his own employer and render him independent. 
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An example of this can be seen in the Buccessful organiz-ttion and 
working of thfe "Co-operative Coal Company" at Bevier, Macon 
ooanty, Mo., it being partly the result of last summer^s coal-miners' 
strike in those coal fields. This organization combines capital and la- 
bor, capital being represented by the owner of three large coal nainea, 
fully equipped for operation, who furnishes the mines and takes part 
interest in the co-operative association ; and labor, by the miners work- 
ing these mines, who each take shares in ihe company. These mines 
are leased by the company for fifty years, at a stipulated annual roy- 
alty. The value of each share is $!(;, but no stockholder is permitted 
to own more than ten shares. The affairs of the company are managed 
by a board of five directors, elected annually, and who serve without 
compensation. The other officers consist of a president, seeretary and 
treasurer. This company has now agentsat all principal points in the 
Uiasouri Valley for the sale of its coal, and is reported to be doing an 
excellent business. It is hoped by all interested in this gueslion, that 
this may prove to be the forerunner of many similar ones. 

The company has been in operation only a few months, and conse- 
qnently no report of its operation can now be given. 

From the " Age of Steel " I quote the following admirable article 
on co-operation : 

A state of war, or at leaet an armed truce, is the condition under 
which industry has been pursued throughout the greater part of the 
last quarter of a century. The antagonism of capital and labor during 
this period has manifested itself in frequent strike^ and lockouts at- 
tended with viblence, outrage and coercion, followed by irretrievable 
loss and inconceivable misery. The injury inflicted, not only on the 
parties to the contest, bat on the community in general by strikes and 
lockouts, cannot be measured by the loss which Ihejt cause, considera- 
ble, though, that loss undoubtedly is. The suffering and misery they 
create must be reckoned in the acconnt against them. The poverty, 
pauperism and degradation of thousands of families are among the 
baneful consequencies of these cruel and often prolonged contests, and 
among their victims are to be found the members of iodnatrial firmi in 
startling numbers. But the direct money loss for which these conflicts 
are responsible is enornjoas. It has been shown by carefully complied 
statistical computations thatin the period from 1870 to 1879, inclaaive, 
2,352 strikes occurred in England, and that the cost to the workmen in 
the decade was $134,064,000, or an average yearly loss of |13,405,40ft. 
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The capitalist's or employer's amoant of loss in consequence of strikes 
and lockouta during the same period is estimated at $20,947, 500, an av- 
erage of $2,094,750 per annum. The two sums lo the debt of labor 
and capital consequently amount to the total of $155,501,150 per an- 
num. The extent and importance of the moral and materiat damage 
done by industrial warfare during the last twenty-five yeara in all parts 
of the industrial world is almost beyond computation. That it is both 
costly and demoralizing is universally conceded. It is equally beyond 
dispute th^t, so long as the interest of the employer and employed di- 
verge, antagonism and hostility will characterize the pursuit of indus- 
try, and the complete and most profitable development of industrial 
onterprise will be delayed. It is obviously, therefore, to bhe advan- 
taK^ of all that some means should be found and adopted to make 
those interests identical by the substitntion .of some form ot equitable 
divisions of the fruits of labor. To this end co-operation is suggested. 
Ooiubinations under this title for ministering to the wants of the com- 
mnoity have teen long in active operation, and have made rapid and 
successful strides. Co-operation has been classed under three heads r 
CO operation of capital, co-operation for distribution and co operation 
for production. Of the first form of co-operation, nothing need be said 
at this time. Oo-operation lor distribution has been eminently success- 
ful in England, Scotland and Wales. The progress of this description 
of co-operation has indeed been marvelous since 1861. Its societies 
then counted less than 50,000 members, employing a capital of £-333,- 
290, and doing £1,512,117 value of trade. The total business done by 
the workingmen's societies in the last twenty five years has been about 
£250,000,000, and the net profits upon this business have been about 
£20,1300,000, nearly the whole of which has gone into the pockets of the 
working classes. We show below the latest obtainable statistics re- 
garding the present condition of co-operation in Great Britain : 

TABLE OF CO OFEKATIVB SOCIETIES. 





Annual Sales. 




£18,000,000 








!i Productive (minaRwitnrlng) 


220,000 


1,2J8 


£23,620,000 
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At the end of 1883, there were 667,463 memberB of the co operative 
Bocietjea in Great Britain, among whom a profit iof £2,305,887 was dia- 
Iributed, The principle and progress this movemeiit has made is sug- 
gestive of nniversal extension. Why, it may be asked, has not a sys- 
tem Bo pxcellent been more generally adopted in the United States ? 
So far as this conntry is concerned, the wages of labor have hitherto 
4)eeD BO large that workingmen have been pretty well satisfied with 
their condition, and have not been driven to devise new ways of gain- 
ing a livelihood. Another reason is that wbrkingmen everywhere lack 
coc^fideDce in the honesty and fidelity of one another. Many of the co- 
operative stores in this country have come to grief on account of some 
faithless treasurer. Another reason may be summed ap in the state- 
ment that " every man wants to be boss." 

It is only when we come to consider co-operative production that 
we find the relations between labor and capital brought to a promi- 
nent position. The theory of association of workmen for production 
has among its advocates many of the most eminent political economists 
and philanthropists of this generation, Thomas Haghes, Prof. T. Eogers, 
i*rof. Cairns, John Stuart Mill, Lord Derby, Mr. Thomas Brassey, Earl 
of Shaftsbury, and others equally -well known. Lord Derby declares 
that the experiment of co-operation promises well, and ought to be 
fairly tried, and argues that the principle is not discredited by the fail- 
ures hitherto encountered in its practical working, inasmuch as almost 
every other great principle has been brought into operation through 
just such repeated failures. Mr. Thomas Brassey, the rich contractor 
and employer of labor, said, in a recent article on this subject: " I 
earnestly wish success to the experiment of adopting the co-operative 
principle to productive industry. It is quite probable that there are 
some trades and some kinds of business in which it caanot be brought 
about at all ; but it seems tome that it is in this direction that the efibrts 
of the best workers and the ideas of the best thinkers are tending, and 
we are not to be disappointed because we do not hit at once upon the 
best way of doing what has never been done before," Prof. Cairns 
also, who was unquestionably one of the ablest of modern political 
economists said, '■ co-operation constitutes the one and only solation 
of onr present problem, the sole path by which the laboring classes as 
a whole, or even in any large number, can emerge from their condition 
of hand to mouth living, to share in the gains and honors ^advancing 
civilization," 

The introduction of the co-operative movement in society was ne- 
cessarily slow, as it involved great changes in existing social condi- 
tions. The first'efforta in this direction were made on the " co opera- 
tiv<distributive " plan in the early part of the present century, and in- 
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troduced in England and France, and not until the year 1840, was any 
prominence attached to co-operative productions. In that year, M. 
Loaie Blanc, of France, published a work—" L'organization du Tra- 
vail " — in which he proposes the establishment of social factories, to be 
governed .by regulations established by legislative enactmenls, or in 
other words, to be under government control. This work gave a new 
and decided impetas to the co-operative movement, but it was not un- 
til after I860 that co-operative productive societies were organized. 

Th% CO operative movement is attracting greater attention now 
than heretofore, and especially so in States in which the manufactur- 
ing interests are greatest. 

May 12th, 1885, the I^egislature of the State of Massachusetts, de- 
siroiis to procure all thd information possible on this subject, passed 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Chief of the Bareau of Statistics of Labor be 
and he is hereby instructed to prepare and publish for distribution a 
pamphlet descriptive of the history, methods and present condition of 
co-operative distribution in Great Britain; and be may expend in the 
preparation and publication of the same a sum not exceeding eighteen 
hundred dollars. 

Approved May 13, 1885. 

In compliance with this resolution, the Hop. OarroU D. Wright, 
Chief of the Bureau ol Statistics of Labor for Massachusetts, and at 
present Chief of the Matiooai Bureau of Labor, prepared a " Manual of 
distributive cooperation," fromwhicb, by permission, extracts and ta- 
bles are hereby presented : • • • 

At the beginning of the present century the condition of the com- 
mon people attracted the attention of certain social philosophers who, 
seeing the misery that often existed among ttie working classes, en- 
deavored to devise some scheme for the reconstruction of society upon 
more favorable conditions. Among these social reformers Saint Simon 
and Fourier, in France, and Robert Owen, in England, each in his own 
vay, hoped to re-create society upon au ideal basis by a sndden and 
radical change from existing conditions. It is now seen that it is only 
by gradual steps thatsociety advances, and that namberleas influences 
and the slow progress of years are necessary to effect important social 
changes. Therefore, it is not surprising that none of these schemes suc- 
ceeded, although some of them were, in their day, exceedingly attrac- 
tive. 

The inflnence of Robert Owen upon the co-operative movement in 
England was immediate and important. He has, indeed, been credited 
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wi^h the origin of the term co-operation as applied to indastry. "In 
no literature," saya Holyoake, " before the active days of this social 
devisor, does any trace of this new indnstrial shibboleth, co opeTation, 
appear." "The principles of co-operation were first put together and 
clearly slated-by Mr. Owen in his earliest writings." 

But by co-operation, Owen meant a commanistic organisatioa of 
society for the matual benefit of all. Between 1820 and 1S30, great en- 
thusiasm was aroused in England in this direction, having its practical 
outcome in the establishment of communities upon the co-operative 
plan. The first newspaper organ devoted to the theories then in vogue 
■was the Economist in 1832, although Owen and others more or less in - 
spired by him had previously published pamphlets unfolding their plans 
for social improvement. William Thompsonrin 1827, produced a little 
work called '^ Labor Rewarded,*' in which he aimed to set forth a 
scheme for a more just distribution to labor of its share of product, 
and presented directions for the establishment of co-operative compa- 
nies. Later the Oombes and Robert Dale Owen, among others, aided 
the movement with their pens. 

Not entirely unfamiliar with the theory of co-operation were the 
weavers of Rochdale, twenty-eight of whom, massing their meagre cap- 
ital of £1 each, were to engage in a scheme of cooperative distribution 
npon a plan so practical and with an energy so determined as to carry~ 
the assurance Of success. Under the name of " The Rochdale 
Pioneers," these weavers secured quarters in an old weavers' shop in 
Toad Lane, Rochdale, and, with the limiled stock of groceries purchas- 
able with their united capital of £28, began business in 1844. The in- 
significant character of their enterprise provoked the ridicule of the 
Pliblic. 

" When the day and hour for commencing business arrived, the lit- 
tle party assembled within to take part in the ceremony were abashed 
at ihe largeness of the crowd assembled to witness it. Some delay took 
place before any one could muster up conrage to take down the shut- 
ters, and when at last the ' store ' and its contents were exposed to pub> 
lie view, all Toad Lane was in a roar. Loud and long were the shouts 
of derision that rose from a host of ' dofFers,' a species of street boys 
peculiar to the clothing districts, who, set on by persons who ought to' 
have known better, stared through the windows or blocked up the door- 
way, evincing their characteristically precocious sense of the ridiculous 
by the nature of their comments on the modest display of the ^ owd 
weavers' shop.'" 

But success, instant and unmistable, overcame ridicule. Not long 
were these twenty-eight weavers left unsupported in their effort to sup- 
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port themeelves with groceries free from the adulterations and imper- 
fections found in ttiose furnished at the ordinary shops, and, at the 
same time, divided among themselves the profits accruing from their 
sale. A scheme so practical, conferring benefits so great, at once at- 
tracted neW members. The nest year the association numbered sev-- 
enty-four, and the joint capital rose to £181. The whole story of their 
progress is most eloquently told by statistics, and we therefore present 
it in that form, availing ourselves of the following table : 

STATISTICS OF THE ROCHDALE EQUITABLE PIONEERS. 



3,299 
3,785 
3,471 



£710 
1,148 

1,924 
2,278 
8,611 
13,179 
17,638 
16,352 
23,760 



1,400 


11,032 


44,903 


1,600 


12,020 


63,187 


1,850 


15,142 


79,788 


1,950 


18,160 


71,680 


3,703 


27,060 


104,012 


3,450 


37,710 


152,063 


3.900 


42,925 


176,208 


3,501 


38,465 


141,074 


4,018 


4d,3SI 


158,833 


4,747 


62,105 


174,937 


5,336 


78,778 


196,234 


6,246 


99,989 


349,122 


6,623 


128,436 


284,910 



I. Cookie 
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Not only did the basinesB expand financially, but its scope was 
broadened. The original stock in trade was confined to the leading 
staple groceries, such as fiour, oatmeal, sugar and butter. The follow- 
ing table shows the departments afterward added and the date of open- 
ing each ; 



I Departments. 

Linen and woolen drapery 

Butchering. 

Sboe and clog making 

Tailoring . ., 

.Coal dealing 

Baking 



Ten or more branch stores are now carried on in the town of Roch- 
dale, and extensive premises owned by the association have taken the 
place of the old weay'ers' shop of 1844. 

From the first, part of the profits were set aside for edacational 
pnrposee, and an extensive library and liberally equipped reading 
room are now maintained. 

The following statement exhibits the condition of the associatioQ 
in 18^4, and when contrasted with its hamble origin is itself a striking 
justification of the principles upon which the business has been man- 
aged: 



mbmbehs. 
Number of members, December 31, 1881 

LIJBILITIEB. 

Share capital, December 31, 1884 

Loan capital, Deoemt)er 31, 1634 

iteEerre fund, December 31, 1884 

Value of saleable stock, December 31, 1884 

Value of land and bnildingB and fixed etock, December HI, 1884. . 
InTeetments, December 31, 1834 



£14,561 
£2,605 



£53,413 
£242,43a 
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TRADK AND PSOPITS. 

Received for goods sold during 1884 

Total net profit made during 1884 

A.verage dividend paid per £ 

Applied to educational parposes during J881 

Applied to charitable purposes during 1884 £11S^ 

Subscriptions to Central Board jE46 0*. lOrf. 

The Hochdale store was not the first to engage in co operative 
trade, as we have already shown, nor was it the first to divide profits 
on sales. But whether the time was more propitious or the character 
of its founders more favorable to success, it became, unlike its prede- 
cessors, true to its name, the pioneer gf the distributive associations 
DOW numbered by hundreds in Great Britain. Unlike the joint stock 
companies the cardinal principles of co-operative distribution wer« 
observed hy them : — All pro/lie to be divided on purchases, and all pur- 
chasing memhera to he made shajeholders with a £xed interest on the 
capital invested. The cash system to he strictly adhered to. 

In 1857, Mr. Holyoake published his '^ History of Go-operation in 
Kochdale," a work which was widely read, and thus exerted in im- 
portant educational influence in behalf of co-operative progress. 

In 1862 the number of societies in Great Britain was eatiraated ab 
450; their estimated membership being 90,000; their share and loan 
capital, £-150,000; their annual sales, £2,350,000; and their profits, 
£166,000. In this year parliamentary returns were first made to the 
Registrar, and thereafter annual statistical statements were presented. 
The Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 1862 gave co-opera- 
tive societies a corporate existence, and permitted one society to hold 
shares in another. This gave the requisite legal basts for (he formation 
of CO operative wholesale societies, which are federative associations, 
their capital being in shares held by the societies composing the con- 
federation. Such an institution had long been needed to render the 
independence of the retail stores more complete, to allow them to dis- 
regard the jealousy of rival traders who exerted their influence against 
them with private wholesale dealers, to enable them to secure supplies 
of Dndoubled purity, and, while utilizing the surplus capital accumn- 
latiag in their hands, to permit them to save to themselves, the profit 
atising in the wholesale- trade. 
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CO-OPERATION IN E^fGLAH'D AND WALES— 1872-1883. 



Cl^SBIKICAlION. 


1872. 


1S83. 


Percentage of 
Increase. 




749 

301,167 

£3,131,474 

11,397,225 

809,237 

.5,097 


S70 

576,477 ■ 

£8,087,546 

23,583,603 

l,92Q,4S)i 

14,869 
















ProfttB 


138.0 







CO-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND— 1872-1883. 



CLASSIFICATION. 


1872. 


1883, 


Percentage of 
Increase. 




178 

£208,815 

1,595,120 

126,314 

236 


275 
102,817 

£945,834 

4,483,306 

390,662 






















276.5 


/ 
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CO-OPEEATION IN I EEL AND— 1872-1883. 



™™„™. 


1872. 


1883. 


PerceDtage of 
Increaee. 




8 

£1,825 
19,775 

1.164 


8 

871 

£3,810 

33,501 


















03 a 















These tables show in England and Wales, from 1872 to 1883, an 
increase of 16,2 per cent, in namber of aooietiea and 91.4 per cent, in 
membership. Capital increased 156.6 per cent; sales 1U6.9 per cent., 
and profits 138.0 per cent. The rate of progress in Scotland, it appearSf 
is greater than that in England and Wales, the increase in societies in 
that coantry being 54.4 per cent.; in membership 164.7 per cent; ia 
capital 352.9 per cent.; in sales 181.0 per cent; and in profits 2p9.2 per 
cent. The progress in Ireland ia comparatively alight. 

It has been estimated that the membership of the societies must 
be quadrupled if we would arrive at the total population connected 
with the movement This would give a total of 3,730,660 for the year 
1883. In the northwest of England, especially, the movement has 
great strength, and it has been stated that in tbia section at least one- 
fnnrth of the population in the larger towns procure their supplies from 
CO operative stores, and that this is true also of the entire counties of 
Durham and Northumberland- 
It IS interesting to note that the average amount of sales to each 
member, which in 1862 was £25.83, has in 1883 become £41.31. The 
ratio of expenses to members has considerably increased also, the 
average in 1862 being £1.41 to each member, and in 1883, £2.54, The 
average net profit to each member has nearly doubled, it being £1.83 
in 1862 and £3.41 in 1883. The percentage of net profit upon share 
and loan capital was 34-2+in 1862, and 27.7-|-in 1883. 
L8— 4 
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COOPERATION IN FBASOB. 



The social hopes fostered in France by the political revelation of 
1848 were partly realized in the formatioo of large Dumbers of co-op- 
erative societies. The enthuBiaem of the moment and tho influence of 
government patronage stimulated the movement, bat few poBsessed 
sufficient vitality to long sarvive. The re- establishment of the empire 
in 1852 was an event at first decidedly unfavorable to their progress, 
but in 1864 co-operation at Paris once more revived, and later was as- 
sisted by favorable legislation. In 1870, twenty workmen^s co-opera- 
tive societies eneaged in production existed at Paris, and at present 
there are more than seventy such societies. Outside of Pari«, few such 
societies exist. 

The following details are tabulated from statistics publl^ed by the- 
Bureau des Associations Professionelles : 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE 



Name of tbe Aeioci&tloa. 



9 Arconnleurs ferreurs 

S.Bftttnieiit (Societe generale da) . 

4,BljontierB en dore (Aseoctatlon des) 

6 BljontierB en double ( Association des) 

BfjoutieTBjo^llIers (Association dee) 

jell era {Association generate oov- 

") •■ 

Charrons (Association collective des) 
rpeatlers de la Seine (Associa- 



Cocbers (La noaTclle association des) 



Cocliers (Association des).. 

Cochers (L'onion des) 

Cochers (L' Alliance des. . . . 



Coohers (Le Progies, Association des) 
ConvreuTS, plombiers, zlngueurs. 



Saddle bow binders.. 
Buiiders ; 



Worlilnghat makers... 
Wbeel Wrights 



Worlting carpenters - 



. July 1, 1881 

. Jan. 24, 1882 

Dec. 26,1832.... 

J&Duarj', 1882.. 

July 27, 1882 

.Deo. 12, 1883..., 
. Oct. 26, 1883.... 

Feb. 18,1881.... 

. Nov. 21, 1881 .. . 



Worklngcement mak 



Sept. 25, 1884... 
Uarcb21, 1883.. 

Feb. 9, 1884 

Deo. 9,1871..... 

Deo. 1,1873 

Feb. 12,1882.... 

Oct. 1,1879 

Oct. 1,1881 

Nov. 30,1881... 
L Uarcb21,18S3.. 
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SOCIETIES OF PAKIS. 



Capital. 


Number 
of Asso- 
ciates. 


Whether Auxillarlea Share 
Id Profits. 


Value of work 
done. 






Paid np. 


No. 


Yea. 




£ t. 


£ I. 


16 
7 






£ ». 
















20,000 
816 


5,000 
70C 








8,000 
4,480 




12 




Yes. 


4 


1,000 












840 
3S0 


26 


No. 








400 


Yea. 


640 


7 


400 


162 17 


33 


No. 




1,636 10 


« 


606 


491 16 


40 


No. 




24,000 




3,300 


3,200 


IS3 


No. 




40,000 


10 


240 


383 


17 


No. 




16,280 


" 


320 


320 


n 


, No. 




1,200 


12 




1,080 




































14,200 


14,200 
10,000 

6,000 












105 


No. 






n 


6,880 




















7,726 












1,760 












720 


27 




Yes. 


6,000 022 
1 


1 
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THE CO-OPEKATl\ 



Ntme of Uie Assoiilation. 



EblntBte8(L'ATeiilr, ABSoclation dea) 

Eb«nUterie PariBienoe (L) ... 

Ebenlster^e (AMOclation da 1') 

EbenlBtea (Soclete 
d'amenblement) 

17 Ebenlsterle (AssoclatioD syndic del) 

38 FactcuTs d'anchea, 

16 Facteara de pianos (Auod&tloD dea) 

30 



Factears d'instraments de muslqne. 

feiblantlera, lanternes, compteurs. 

(ABBOciatlon 

P'ormleta (Aaaociatlon deB) 

Horologera (Soolete anonyme des... 

Imprlmeile nouvelle (association de 1' 

iTardlniers (AsBoctation con^perativi 
dea) 

58 JoailllersbijontierBa facoD 

59 Journal OMcUl ( Association co-opera 

tlondu). 

40 Limes (Aasociation dea ouyriera en) 

Litbographes de ParlB 
des) 

Lnnetiers (Societe des) . . 



Uenuisiers et batlments 

HenaisierB d'art et bailments . . 

Uenulsiers en slegeB 

Uenaislera en volturea 



Cabinet makers . . 



^anoforte makers. 



A 



f Ang. 24, 1879.. 
Nov. 30, 1881... 
JnaeSO, 1884... 
April 14, 1884... 

l[ July 24, 1884... . 

Dec. 1, 1S66 

1849 



April 15, ISSa. . 



and meter matcers/ 

Tin box makers,. 

Model makers 

Watcbmakers.. .. 
Printers 



July, 1868.... 

.March, 1875... 
. Nov. 17, 1849... 
, . Aug. 8, 1882. . . 
. Sfov. 12, J869.,, 

.March IS, 1881.. 



Gardeners . . 
Jetrellers .. . 

Newspaper publlsbers F' 
Working file makers. . .lijept. 27,16 

Parisian lithographers March, IS 
Spectacle makers 'Aog. 6, IMI 



.March, 1S8B.... 

■Feb.21,ie84 

March 27, im.. 

Not. 16,1818.... 
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SOCIETIES OF PARIS 



740 

1,400 

240 

180 



6,620 





6,000 





2,800 





1,545 14 


893 12 


8,000 


« 



246 7 
240 
64 



Number 
of Abso- 
ciates. 



Yes. 
Yea. 
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THE CQ-OPBEATIVE 



N'ame or the AisocUtion. 



4S Moniteur dot Sytidieatt ouvriera. . 



Orfevrerle (AsBODlntion ouvrier d') 
Papetiere regleara {Aeeoolatlon des) 
PArqueteuTS ( Socle te co-operati 
P&rquetenrs (Association d'ouvrierS) 



57jPaTeurs (Association dc) 

BSPeintrea en bailment (Travail dea).. 
SB.Peintres en batiment (L'anlon des) 
CO Peinireade Paris (La Securite de). 
61 Restaurateurs (Soclete co-operative 

63 Sacs de dames et de voyage 

63 !<culpteurs de Paris (L'anion des) . . 
64 



6o Sellerle Parlsienne (Aasociatioo de la) 

66.SerrnrieurB en meublea 

6T|TallleuTS (Association generale des). 

68 Tallleurs de limes 

69 Terrassiera de la Seine 

70TapissieTB [Assocfatioti d'ouvrlers). 
71 



Worlclng opticians 

Working goldsmiths. . 
Ruled-paper makers.. 

] ;Inlaid floor^makers 

Working lace makers. 



1 

1^ Working pa vera.. 



Sculptors 



Saddlera 

Furniture locksmiths. 

Tailors 

Filecutters 

Terrace makers 

Working upholsterers.. 

Typographers . , 



Nov. 4, 1882... 

Deo. 25,1864.. 
Sept. 21, 1S81 . . 
May 1,1883.... 

Oct. 22, 1881.. 



Dec. 16, 1884.., 

Feb. U, 1883... 
Feb. 17, 1883.., 
Dec. 37, 1883.... 

May7,I883 

Feb. 10, 1886... 



Feb. 4,1883... 
Feb. 19, 18S0.. 
Oct, 16,1863... 
Dec. 24, 1868.., 
Jan. 1,1886.... 
Feb. 27,1884... 

Deo. 36, 1881... 
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SOCIETIES OF PAEIS— COMTimrBD. 



CapitRl. 


Number 
of Associ- 
ation. 


Whether Auxllaries Share In 
Profits. 


Value of work 
done. 




Sabscribed 


Paid up. 


No. 


Yea. 




£ 8 


£ » 
GOO 

3,800 

1,060 

365 4 

192 4 

67 9 

34 

84 

660' 
1,460 
636 
579 16 
28 


39 

6 

116 

6 

12 

9 






1,340 

64,000 

600 

1,600 

13,374 6 

4,000 

7,000 

200 

15,200 
20,000 
11,200 
5,630 






No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 






3,000 
2,400 
















Yes. 






















No. 
No. 


















Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 






13 

7 






















440 


10 




YeB. 


10,000 


























520 
13) 

6,820' 

540 

8 

302 12 

360 


117 

6 

180 

6 
6 
96 

24 


No. 




8,000 

4,560 

300,000 

16,000 






Yes. 






No. 






Yes. 










294 






1,600 


70 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE 



Name of the Association. 



Working basketmakero 



73 Soelete co-operative Immoblllere.,., 



March 1,1882.... 
Deo. 13, 1867 
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BURSAU OF LABOB ffEATlSTICS, 



SOCIETIES OF PAHIS-T-COMTiHUKD. 



C«pltal. 


Numbef 

of Abbo- 
clateB. 


Whether AuxlllaieB Phare 
iu ProfltB 


Valneofwork 
done. 




Snbscrilwd. 


Paid np. 


No. 


Yea. 




£ 1. 


£ » 
64 


18 
369 


No. 
No. 




1,080 
1»,200 
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CO-OPERATION IK GEEMAHr. 



Qerman cooperatioa has three modes of development, viz. : Peo- 
iple'a banks, coaBumers' societies, and trade socioties. Of these the 
people's banks— a form of co operative savings bank, — are the most 
inumeroQs, the trade societies rankin); next. In 1883, the number of 
each class was as follows : People's banks, 1,910 ; trade societies, 1,031 ; 
consumers' societies, 676. 

The trade societies so called include two classes, industrial socie- 
ties and agricoltnral societies. These ma; be more miuntely classified 
as follows : 



Industrial Societies. 

Haw materl&l supply 

Magazines 

ProductiTe 

AamcuLTCBAL Societies. 

Agricultural con lumers' supply 

ImpIemeDt supply and stock raising 

Productive agriculture 



Total industrial societies 353; total agricultnral societies, 674; 
societies not included under the foregoing heads, 4; aggregate, 1,031. 

The co-operative movement in Germany began with the raw ma- 
terial supply associations founded by Schulze-Delitzcb, for the purpose 
of enabling handicraftsmen in different trades to purchase by whole- 
sale the materials required in the prosecution of their industries so ae 
to allow them to compete with extensive manufacturers. The object 
■of these societies was to uphold band labor against the encroachments 
of factory industry, by thas obtaining for handworkers through associ- 
ation the advantages possessed by capitalists, and to deliver them from 
middlemen who furnished inferior material at high prices. 

"Where the raw material societies have organized themselves ac- 
cording to the advice of Schnlze Delitzch, and avoided the errors 
against which he over and over again«rarned them, they have acccom- 
plished this object to the benefit of the German handwork, and pre- 
served to many (jerman handicraftsmen their independent businesses. 
If we consider that, according to the trade statistics of 1882, there were 
^ the shoemaking trade alone 245,118 tadependent handworkets, who, 
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in spite of the prophecies uttered more than 20 jeara since by Ferdi- 
oaad LasaallA and Karl Marx, still carry on the Bhoemaking basinesa 
on their own account and will not consent, to be wa^^e-receivera, we 
cannot cloae our eyea to the fact that millions of Germana have the 
moat preaaing interest in the preservation of handicrafts. • * * 

The raw tnaterial aocietiea of the bandworkera could have given 
greater help in this contest if aeveral of tbem had not mined them- 
aelves by grave mistakes, beoauae, unfortunately, the bad cuatom of 
the handworker giving credit — sometimes long credit — to his custom- 
■ers, without any oomi>ensation, ia widely spread in Germany. The 
workera often demanded of the raw material societies to aell to them 
on credit at the same price aa if they had paid ready money. Many 
societies have given way to this unjustifiable claim, and sunk under 
the consequent loss of capital and interest. Hence the number of raw 
material societies ia not increasing." 

The 146 raw material aocietiea included the following trades: 
Joiners and instrument makers, 21; spinners and weavers, 17; meal 
and bread producers, 14 ; printers and lithographera, II; tailors, 10; 
brewera, 7; butchers, 7; carpenters and masons, 6; cigar makers, 6; 
clock and watch makers, distillers, metal workers, and shoemakers, 5 
each: machinists and sugar makers, 4 each; gilders and potters, 3 
each ; brush and comb makers, miners, personal services, and sewing 
machine makers, 2 each; bookbinders, glass makers, plumbers and 
laoqaerers, and starch makers, 1 each. 

The industrial magazines are co-cperative commission concerns 
whose business it is to sell at a common magazine or depot the goods 
produced by their members. The larger number are engaged in the 
sale of carpenters and joiners' products. 

The industrial productive societies are mainly confined to hand 
labor and to the smaller industries. A notable exception is that of the 
largest German manufactory of chronometers, which is conducted on 
the CO operative plan. Oo operation when applied to factory labor in 
Germany has not been very successful. 

" Productive societies formed for the purpose of selling their wares 
to the consumers* societies, and supplied with capital by them exist 
* * * • only as exceptions. A society of this kind was 
the Berlin Bakers' Society, which lon^ since came to grief through bad 
management. Most of the productive societies have been founded 
without any reference to the wants of the consumers' societies, by 
small groups of artisans or laborers who were all to be at once em- 
ployers and workers. The business of the society was their only 
source of income. If anything went wrong with their business, all 
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the members came into difficuliy. This may in many cases have 
bonnd all the members together, and steeled their eaergies, but it 
tended also to make them indisposed to the admission of new associ- 
ates, which naturally came into question only when the bnsiness w^as 
again going on prosperously. The members who had fought tbroagb 
the time of need alone, wished alone to reap the fruits of the good 
time. This was not associative, and was vigorously opposed by 
Schuize Delitzsch, but it was natural, and explains the circumstance 
that in many old and successful productive aocietips the number of 
members is slowly diminishing. In some, though this is not publicly 
known, the number of members has shrunk to such an extent that 
they are no longer societies, but have become trading partnerships.'* 

The agricultural-co-operative societies appear to be quite success- 
ful and are increasing. 

The agricultural consumers' supply societies afford their members 
facilities for purchasing in common seeds, manures, etc., and secure to 
them the advantage of subjecting to chemical analysis goods offered 
to them for pdrchase so as to test the genuineness ot the articles. Oth- 
ers, existing among land-owners, known as implement societies, pro- 
vide agricultural machines owned in common and loaned to members. 
Still others have for their object the improvement of breeds of cattley 
and, finally, the productive agricultural societies are enf^aged in dairy- 
ing and wine making. 

There exists in Germany a co- operative union founded by Schnlze 
Delitzsch, and, since 1883, a union of the agricnltural societies, having 
for its special object the advancement of this form of co-operatioa. 

CO-OPERATION IN AUSTRIA. 

According to the report of Br. Ziller, who is at the head of the co- 
operative societies formed in the Austrian empire, the total number o'' 
such societies within Austrian territory in 1881 was 1,515. Of these, 
317 were unregistered, and 1,198 registered. Five hundred and seven- 
ty-two registered societies were with limited liability and 626 unlimited^ 
One thousand' one hundred and twenty-nine, or 74,5 per cent, of all the 
societies, were people's banks ; two hundred and thirty-ffve, or 16.5 
per cent, were distributive societies ; and the balance were as follows : 
raw material supply, 6; agricultural material supply, 15; stores, 3; 
artisan productive, 41 ; agricultural productive, 61 ; building, 5 ; trad- 
ing, 10; assurance, 2; various, 9. These statistics include Lower and 
Upper Austria, ; Lutzburg; the Tyrol ; Voralberg ; Styria; Carinthia; 
Krain ; the Coast Land ; Bohemia; Moravia; Silesia; Oalicia; Buko- 
wina, and Dalmatia. 
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CO-OPEBATION IK HUNaABY. 



Distributire co-operation Id Huii{!;ary, allhouf;h iostituted some 
years ago, has made little progress. Of late slightly more life has been 
apparent in tbe movement, but statistics respecting it are very scanty. 
The statistical bureau of Hungary has no data upon the subject. 

Productive societies are not numerous, the chief examples exist- 
ing in Buda-Pesth. The chief avenue of co-operative effort is the sys- 
ted of banking analogous to that of Germany. 

Dr. Ziller, of the Austrian Co operative Union, has presented the 
following statistics for the societies in Hungary, Croatia and Slavonia, 
in tbe year 18S3 : Total number of societies, 367 ; people's banks, 308 ; ' 
consumers' societies, 16; raw material supply, 2; depots (for selling), 
S; agricultural aid societies, 2; artisans' productive societies, 6; agri- 
cultural productive societies, 7 ; assurance societies, 8 ; miscellane 
ous, 5. 

' CO-0PKR4TI0H IM ITALY. 

The CO operative movement in Italy began with the political unifi- 
cation of the country, as part of the general progress of the time. 
People's banks upon substantially the German model were among the 
first, and are today leading examples of Italian co operative effort. 
They have increased from four in 1865 to 252 in 1883, the capital in the 
latter year being about £^,120,000. They have been very successful, 
and of great benefit to certain classes, chiefly the middle class traders 
and artisans, but have not materially aided laborers, or the masses of 
the working population. Other forms of co-operative credit and savings 
institutions are in progress or contemplated, among others the follow- 
ing: 

"A certain number of Small agriculturists, generally the very 
smallest proprietors or farmerS) unite themselves into a society with 
unlimited liability. On this guarantee the society contracts loans at 
the 'lowest attainable rate of interest, and out of the sum thus collected 
makes advances to their members who apply for them, at a somewhat 
higher rate. The bank is to act also as a savings bank. These insti- 
tutions are specially agricultural, and satisfy the need for small ad- 
vances, at long periods of repaymenti keenly felt by a class of agricul- 
turists nnmerous in the Italian provinces, that of the small proprietors 
who cultivate their own land, of the small farmers, and also, in certain 
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oaBBB, of the agricaltural Uborers, who sometimes cultivate a field on 
their own account." 

With these banks aKricnltural clubs are sometimes united. 

Productive cooperation is limited to a few societies, and, although 
some auccess is to be noted, is still in the experimental stage. The 
oldest and most important society is the Artistic Glass Society of 
Altare, founded in 1S56, and for a time subjected to government oppo- 
sition. Its original capital was only 14,385 lire, abDut £,16S, but the 
members by carrying to capital monthly instalments of their wagea 
increased it rapidly until, in 1883, it amounted to about £16,639. The 
value of product in the latter year was about £21,196. 

The Oo operative Labor Society at Ismola, manufacturing earthen- 
ware and kitchen utensils, was founded in 1874 by Guisppe Bucci, who 
gave up to his workmen his own establishment, for which they paid 
him by instalments. It has been reasonably successful. 

In Bologna there are six productive societies engaged in hemp 
dressing, shoemaking, building and woodworking, leather catting, 
glove making, and printing. They are all small, but are said to be 
exerting a good influence. At Milan, there is a co operative society of 
marble workers, and one of laundresses ; at Bandeno, one of weavers ; 
at Schio, one engaged in railway and tramway construction, and at 
Turin, one of working tailors, dressmakers and seamstresses. 

The customary division of profits is between the shareholders and 
workers. At Altare and Ismola three per cent, is first paid to the 
shareholders, and of the remaining profit 30 per cent, is carried to a 
reserved fund ; 25 per cent, to a subsidy fund ; 30 per cent, to share- 
holders, and 15 per cent, to workers in proportion to the number of 
days each has worked. Members must become shareholders within 
four years or leave the society, a requirement that eliminates the thrift- 
less and undeserving. 

Another form of productive cooperation in Italy should be no- 
ticed-^the co-operative associations of dav laborers. These arose 
among the agricultural workers of Bomagaa, and they had in view the 
emancipation of field laborers from the power of contractors whose 
custom it was to control every extensive operation in road making, 
earthwork, etc. ; farming oot the work to sub-contractors and reducing 
wages to the lowest point so as to swell profits to themselves without 
regard to the rights of the laborers dependent upon them. The work, 
it will he seen, is very simple, requiring little capital and limited skill, 
thus rendering it easy of performance upon the co-operalive plan. The 
meagre capital required was readily obtained by savings from wages, 
the par value of shares being placed at a low figure. Almost the only 
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outlay required was for pickaxes, barrows, etc., and in many cases 
Ihese were already possessed by the workmeD. The plan of operation 
vrae eimple. Large contracts are taken by the society at fixed rates, 
and sublet in sections to members, who work by the piece. By this 
plan individual remuneration is in proportion to the work performed. 
The workers became directly interested iu thft work and their efficien- 
cy is proportionately increased. The middleman is abolished, and the 
laborer is bronght into immediate relations with the proprietor who 
controls the nodertakiDg. Under these advantages men who previous- 
ly earned from l^d- to la. 2id. a day, have iocreased their wages to 2«. 
5d., and io some cases to 3«. ^d. or 48. daily, - The first association ot 
this sort, founded at Kavenna with 300 members, grew to membership 
of 3,000 within a year. Others upon the same plan are working well> 

CO-OPERATIOa IN THB KBTBBRLANDS. 

Co-operalive sorieties in the Netherlands have a legal sanction in 
the statute of November 17, 1876, and, alth6ugh a few societies had 
been founded preriously, the progress of the movement rests upon this 
statute. 

The General Dutchmen's Union (Het AlgaToeen Nederlandck 
Werkliedenverbond) and the Society for Self Help ( Yereeniging Eigen 
Hulp) are corporations founded for the purpose of promotiug co-nper- 
ative societies and extending co-operative principles. The first has its 
headquarters at Amsterdam, and the later at the Hague. Both main- 
tain newspaper organs. , 

The following cooperative societies have been established since 
1876: 

Co-operative savings and advaacing banks 

Consumer's aooietiea 

Co-«peratiTB bakeries 

Co-operative butoberlag establishment 

Building societies 

Agricultural societies -. 

Society for managing funerals (undertakers) 

, Total 
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Divisions of the Workmen's Union exist in several towns and have 
founded small associations administered under domestic rales and not 
incorporated. The co-operative savings and advancing banks are lo- 
cated at Amsterdam, the Hague, Le^nwarden, Uiddleburg, Goes, Ens- 
cbede and Veendam. 

Most of the consumers' societies are npoa the limited liability plan. 
The cash system is generally adhered to. Some sell only to members 
at as low rates as possible. Others sell to every one and divide profits 
among members jearly in proportion to cODSumpliin, allowing un- 
drawn dividends to remain on interest. 

The t^o co-operative hakeiies enumerated are in successful opera- 
tion at the Hague and at Koog aan de Znan (North Holland) respec- 
tively. At the Hague, members upon joining pay Is. 8d. In April, 
1885, the society had 1,050 members. Dividends are paid in bread dur- 
ing the year as demanded, each member's dividend being in proportion 
to his consumption daring the previous year. At Eoog, the yearly 
Burplns is divided among widows of deceased members apon the basis- 
of the consumption of the recipient during the previous year. 

The agricultural societies conduct the business of transporting and 
selling farm produce for the common account of members, in foreign 
and native markets; beEides which one society has a productive char- 
acter. 

■tBB ABLmQTON 00-OPKRATIVB ASSOCIATIOIT, AT LAWfiXNCE, MAES. 
[Prom the Manoal of Dlstrlbntlve CtM^peration by Carroll D. Wright.] 

Distributive co-operatiou in the United States has been tried apoa 
varioas plans, notably under the patronage of the Sovereigns of Indns- 
try. Patrons of Husbandry, Knights of Labor, and similar organiza- 
tions. Being in most instances incidental only to the main purpose of 
such orders, the fate of these distributive stores has usually been de- 
termined by the success or failure of the primary objects of the organi- 
zation. 

In Texas a co-operative wholesale society and about 150 retail 
stores are in existence in connection with the order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry.* Isolated experiments, not successful, have been made in 
New York City and in Brooklyn. The Arlington Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, at Lawrence, Mass., however, furnishes an example of success- 
ful American distnbutive co-operation on enbstantially the Rochdale 
plan. 



* J. B. LoDg, Rusk, Texas. 
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Tbe asBooiatioD is limited to employes of the Arlin(;toii mills. In 
this feature of limiUtion the plan of the Eogliah stores is not adhered 
to, as membership in the latter ie not restricted. Officers are elected 
annaally, consisting of a secretary, treasurer, and ten directors, one of 
whom is chosen president by the board, and regular quarterly meetintrs 
are held. Special meetings may be called by the president with tbe 
consent of a majority of the directors, and must be called upon the 
'written request of tea members. Auditors are chosen annually by the 
Btockhnlders by ballot. The manager ef the store is selected by the 
directors, and is at present a thoroughly competent person trained in 
the principles of distributive co-operation in England. 

The administr&ftion of the society is similar to that of the English 
societies which we have described. Three members of the board of 
directors constitute an advisory committee whose duty it ie to consult 
with the manager as to purchases of stock, and to approve all bills 
before the same are paid by the treasurer. The latter officer is placed 
under bonds. The manager is held responsible for the correct account- 
ing of stock in trade, makes a daily report of sales and accounts to 
the treasurer, and takes account of stock quarterly. He gives such 
bonds, as the directors require for the faithful performance of his duties. 
Members may hold from one to two hundred shares. The per value 
of shares is five dollars. Members upon joining pay a^y^itiation fee 
of fifty cents, all sums so received being carried to the Einking fund, 
to which fund is also carried not less than ten per cent, of profits an- 
nually. Under the rules the sinking fund is to be allowed to accumu- 
late until it shall amount to 30 per cent, in excess of the capital stock. 
Amounts carried to the sinking fund, and other sums in excess of the 
business needs of the association, are placed on deposit in tbe savings 
bank notil sufficient in the aggregate to purchase five shares of Arling- 
ton mills' stock, when the deposit, at the discretion of the directors, 
may be withdrawn and invented in such stock under such provisions as 
the treasurer of the corporation and the State law may require. " On 
all certificates of stock thus issued there shall be endorsed the provis- 
ion that interest shall be paid at the rate of one per cent, less than tbe 
average dividend declared by the Arlington corporation for the cur- 
rent year."* This provision as to investments, taken together with 
the fact that members must be empioyos of (he Arlington corporation, 
introduces indirectly a productive element. 

The cash system is enforced. No intoxicating liquors are sold. 
Sales are made at tbe average retail price. Each stockholder has one 
vote in business meetings. Shares are withdrawable after thirty days' 

* By-Laws of the AsBociatlon. 
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notice, or if, for any reaeon, payment ie delayed after thirty days upon 
shares which a member has duly sigaified his intention to ^withdraw, 
such shares may be transferred to any other member who has not al- 
ready the maximum number of shares to which he is entitled undeF 
rales ; but no transfer can be made to non-members, unless by the 
consent of the directors, in writing, signed by the president and secre- 
tary, and entered upon the records of the associalion. 

After providing for the sinking fund, interest on capital stock at 
at the rate of five per cent, annually, and the payment of taxes, profits 
are divided quarterly in proportion to the purchases of the recipients, 
non-members sharing at half the rate allowed to members. After one 
dollar has been paid in on stock subscribed for, the Aibscriber is entitled 
to a full dividend. Dividends and interest declared on stock may re- 
main on deposit. Interest on money paid in for shares commences on 
the first of each month. No interest is paid on shares withdrawn be- 
fore the end of the quarter. When the undrawn dividends and inter- 
est Dtaced to the credit of any person, amount to the par value of one 
share, interest is declared on the accumulation in the same manner as 
provided for money paid in for shares, provided that such accumula- 
tion, together with the original shares invested, shall not exceed the 
par value of 200 shares. 

The asaoJiation was incorporated July S, 1884. Business was b©^- 
gnn September 1f>| 1884, and the first fiscal year was closed October 1^ 
1885. The average capital for the >ear, |S,320, was tamed over more 
than eleven times and thus realized a return of nearly 74 per cent, in 
less than 13 months. 

The following statistical statement from the directors' report ex- 
hibits the uniform progress of the association : 
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The totals of the foregoing table afford the basis for the following 
statement: The gross profit amounts to 16.02 per cent, on sales; sal- 
aries and expenses 10.07 per cent, on sales ; net profits 6.95 per cent, 
on sales ; the promts divided represent an average on checks returned 
of 6.24 per cent, for full dividend, and 3.12 per cent, for half dividend ; 
the sinking iund represents more than 14 per cent, of net profits 
besides initiation tees; the interest is 5 per cent, on capital, and the 
total return ou capital is 73.68 per cent. 

At the close of the first year's basiness the share capital repre- 
sented 664 shares; merchandise in stock, including dry goods and fuel, 
amounted to $2,554.27; fixtures, $767.28; cash in bank, 1.249.26; and 
the association might well congratulate itself on the results accom- 
plished, and the prosperous future apparently before it. 

I have taken up a large amount of space on this subject because I 
firmly belief that co-operation will prove to bo the band by which 
capital and labor will be united, as it will bind employer and- employe 
closer together, and lead the latter to strive harder for combined suc- 
cess. Under the present industrial condition the tendency appears to 
be, thai the rich will grow richer and the poor poorer. Place the 
laborer in a position in which he will become a part sharer in the pro- 
fits of his production, and where he will realiza that he has a part 
interest in the workshop or factory in which he works^ he will at once 
be lifted to a higher social standing, and the social relations between, 
employer and employe will become more congenial. 
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FEMALE EMPLOYES, 



The last General AsBembly passed the following law : 
£e it ettaeied hy the Oeneral Aasemblff of the State of Missouri, as 
follows: 

Sbchon I. That it shall be the daty of all employers oT females in 
any mercantile businesB oroccupation to provide and maintain suitable 
seats for the use of such female employes at or beside the counter or 
work-bench where emploved, and to permit the use of such seats by 
employes to such an extent as may be reasonable for the preservation 
of their health. 

Sbc. 2. I'hat any violation of Ibis act by any employer shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor, and on being thereof convicted shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars, at the discretion of 
the court. And it is hereby made the duty of the commissioner of 
labor statistics to secure, as far as may be in bis power, a proper ob- 
servance of the provisions of this. act. * 

Sbc. 3. All acts or parts of acta inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed.- 

Approved March 7, 1885. 

It being made the duty of the ComTnissionerof Libor Statistics to 
enforce the provisions of this enactment, I have personally or by my 
chief clerk, twice visited the principal mercantile estuDlishments in St. 
Louis and Kansas City where females are employed — the first time pre- 
senting a copy of the law to each of the proprietors or business mana- 
gers of the same, and explaining its provisions, and the second time 
^two months afterwards) to look after its observance and compliance. 
I found, except in one or two instances only, a cheerful disposition 
to acquiesce in the law, and a general concession that tfie intent of the 
law was good, and its enforcement would result to the advantage ot 
the employer by protecting the health and thereby promoting the use- 
fulness and business efiicieucy of the employes. Many establishments 
bad long before the passage of the law anticipated its benefits and had 
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ample seats provided for their employes. Otheis cheerfally conformed 
to it. It would, however, be difficult, were the provisions of tlie law 
Ignored or.evaded, to obtain inrormation from the employes that would 
safely warrant a prosecution, for the simple reason that whoever gave 
information or appeared as a witness, would be sure to loose her situa- 
tion. 

However, I find upon the whole that the law is working well, and 
have reason to believe that prosecutions will not be necessary, the 
good common sense of the employer beingof itself sufficient to enforce 
it. 
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CHILD LABOR. 



According to the United States oeDBus of 1880, there were em- 
ployed in that year in the State of Missouri, 63,995 miaore, classified as 
follows: Males over 16 years old, &i,^(Xi; females over 15 years old, 
5,474, and children of lees age 4,321. Nearly all of this number are 
employed in the larger cities, St. Lonis employing alone a total of 41,- 
825. Of the narober of children 3,084 appear as employed in St. Louis. 
This labor is mostly employed in the manafacture of tobacco, baking 
powders, matches, crackers, candies, cotton bagging and knit goods- 

To ascertain the esact age of children so employed is next to im- 
possible, as it appears that they are instructed to avoid giving informa- 
tion in that respect, their answer in most instances being: "I am 14 
years old," Many of these children in our crowded cities are growing 
up without even the rudiments of edncation, and the number of this 
SlasB seems to be increasing yearly, And will continue to do so in pro- 
portion with the development of those industries where child-labor is 
ntilized. 

Some of the parents are anxious, while many of them are froni 
necessity compelled to have the children's work aid in providing for 
the necessities of life, at the sacrafice of the moral and mental culture: 
of the same. , 

To provide at least for a partial education nearly all the States of 
the Union have laws in existence prohibiting the employment of 
children under fourteen years of age, unless they can show that they 
have attended school for at least three months during the year next 
preceding. 

As the continued and constant employment of children at work 
wilt prevent their mental development, so will the confinement in 
factories and workshops during ten hours each day retard and cripple 
their physical development. Laws can perhaps be enacted to bring 
some relief, bat the main, and in my opinion the only successful rem- 
edy will be the fostering of public sympathy for the children, and thft 
cultivation of a public opinion against their employment 
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THE ST. LOUI8 "BEPUBLICAN." 



Capital invested 

ProdactBof llecal year 

Average number of perBong emplojed 

Number or men 

Highest weekly wages paid to men 

Lowest weekly wages paid to men 

JTamber of boys , 

Number of women 

Highest weekly wages paid to women 

lowest weekly wages paid to women 

Average namberorbours worked per day... 



, $500,000 00 
. $400,000 DO 



fWOO 
$7 00 



$18 00 
$12 00 



GLOBE-DEMOCRAT'S REPORT. 



BnslnesB 

Location 

Capital invested 

Products for year 

I^umber of weeks in operation 

Raw material nsed 

Average weekly ,wage8 of writers, editors and reporters.. 

Wcers, clerks, etc 

fregsmen 



Newspaper. 
St. Louie, Ho. 

$000,000 
$800,000- 

ea 

$225,000 00 
$26 00 
$30 00 
$18 00 
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GLOBE-DEMOCRAT'S REPORT— Continued. 



Engineers 

Firemen 

SterotTpers .' 

Printers , 

Knmber of men employed 

Number of apprentices 

Number of piece workers ^. 

Highest wages paid per weetc 

Lowest " " " 

Average annual earnings 

Average number of hours worked per day . . 



$30 W 
$12 UO 
$14 00 
$20 01 



$100 0> 
$5 0» 

$187,200 CD 



REPOiT OF AN EMPLOYE. 



The following iDtelligent report is made by an employe in the of- 
fice of the Olobe- Democrat : 

I. Do yon work by the i3ay or by the piece ? 

By the piece. 

3. How many hours constitute a day's labor where you are em- 
ployed ? 

About eleven, of which about three and a half hours are prepara- 
tory, for which we receive no compensation. 

3. What are your earnings per day ? 
They average about $i.OO. 

4. How many days did ypa lose by aickaess daring the past year? 
About ten. 

5. How many days by inability to get work ? 

About fifty— that is, each man holding a situation is laid off on an 
average of one day in a week, as the regular force is too large to give 
every one full time, and it must be kept large, as no one can tell when 
there will be a rush of work on account of important news. 

6. How many stories is the building in which you work ? 
Four and a basement. 

7. Is it provided with proper fire escapes ? 
As far as I know, it in, 

8. How many accidents have bappeneu where yow woik since 
January last ! 

None. 
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9. About what size is the room in which yon work i ' 
Forty by ninety feet. 

10. How many peraons work in it ? 
About seventy-five. 

11. Have yea been implicated in any strike since. January last ¥ , 
No. 

12. Are girls and women employed in the place where you work J 
One woman. 

13. Do men and women work together in the same room i 
Yes. 

14. Is your occupation unhealthy ! 

Not particularly so ; but from the fact that the work is mainly at 
night, it is somewhat at variance with nature. 
16. Is your occupation unhealthy of itself ! 
Yes. 

16. Or from the locality ? 
No. 

17. If 80, in what respect ? 

As stated above, on Bccouut of night work. It is injurious to 
some constitutions, and wearing upon the eyes. 

15. Are you a member of a Trades Uuion i 
Tes. 

19. How much money have you paid such union since January 
last i 

Regular dues about S5. 

30. Have any considerable number of workmen tieen discharged 
since January last without notice ? 

None. 

21. If so, do you know the reason ? 

Several "hiave been discharged for incompetency, and three or four 
for violation of office rules, such as neglect of their bnaineBS, or drunk- 
enness about the office. 

22. Are your wages paid in cash ? 
"Yes. 

28. How often ? 

Every week, 

24, Re.narka : 

The above is simply an individual statement of earnings, and will 
not be fair for an average of the men; but, I will briefly say that the 
work on a morning newspaper in this [St. Louis] or other cities is 
pretty much the same, and is as follows : 
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Over one half of the compoBitors are unmarried, with but them- 
eelvee to care for, and they live in boarding houses. From the natniel 
of their work, they soon lose all eociaJ surronndinga, and many become 
rather dissolute, while it usually requires the entire amount of earo- 
ingaofboth married and single to maintain life, leaving no Burp]u& 
A few have recently purchased their own homes on monthly pay 
ments, and thus have a new impetus to work. The average of the 
married men's families is five, and they are usually non-productive 
the way of earnings, the children usually attending school. 

With but few exceptions the places where printers are employed 
are healthy, except as above stated. 

In a newspaper office there is usually about half as many extras 
("subs") as there are " regulars," and where an office employa sixty 
regular men, there are nsually from ninety to one hundred upon its 
weekly pay-roll, andwhile a regular can work 300 days out of the 365, 
if he desires to do so, he usually works but 200 days, the other 100 
being given to " subs ;" and thus the entire force, regulars and extras, 
will average four days per week, and as each man is paid by the piece, 
according to his speed, the only fair way to arrive at the average earn- 
ings of each man is to divide the entire amount paid per week by the 
total number of the men on the roll, and in the Globe- Democrat office 
this average is about $18.50 per week, and on the Republican it is very 
nearly the same, while on the German papers it is about $16.00 per 
week. The same system prevails oq the evening papers, although not 
to so great an extent, and the average weekly earnings on an evening 
paper will be found to be about $17.00. 

THE A. N. EELLOOe HBWSPAPEB COMPANY. 

The above firm, located at 224 and 2^8 Walnnt street, St. Louis, is 
engaged in general newspaper printing and publishing, and in sup- 
plying stereotype plates. It makes the following 



Capital Invested $50,000 00 

Products for year ending Sept. let, 188a $130,000 OO 

Haw material used ?50,000 OO 

Printers' average weelily wages $18 00 

Editors average weelily wages f22 00 
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PressmeD, (foremen), weekly wages ¥^ 00 

Feeders, (workmen), weekly w&ges $1> 00 

Book-keepers weekly wages. . '. $19 00 

Boya weekly wages 

Number oT meo employed 

Number of women employed 

Number of boys employed 

Number of piece workers. 

Number of time workers 

Hlsbest wages paid men per week , 

I-owest wages paid men per week 

Highest wages paid women per week $12 00 

Average wages paid boys per week $6 60 

Average number of bours work per day 



BBPOET OP ST. L0D18 TYPOGRAPHICAL UMION KO. 8. 

The following report made to this Bureau by Mr. Hugh T. Mc- 
Murtry, corresponding secretary of St. Loais Typographical Union No. 
8, representing the employes of about ninety' different firms, gives as 
full aud complete information concerning the printing industry, gen- 
erally, as can be obtained. 

The questions and answers are as follows : 

1. How many belonging to your Ouion are married i 
About 200. 

2. Unmarried? 
AboQt 260. 

3- How many persons are dependent upon them for support? 
An average of three for both married and single. 

4. Do the men work by the day or by the piece ? 

Oq newspapers by the piece ; on other wori by the day. * 

5. How mtny hours constitute a day's work ? 

On morning papers about 11 ; eveningpapersaboat 9|; day work 
10 boure. 

6. Wl)at are the average earnings per day ? 
Three dollars. 
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7. How many days on an average were lost during the past year 
by sicknesB^ 

The average for each man will be over one in the year. 

8. How many days by inability to get work ? 
One-third of the year. 

9. Has your Union been engaged in any strike since January 
last? 

This Union has had no strikes during the year, but has been en- 
deavoring to induce the proprietors of the " Post-Dispatch " to become 
a union offiee, and pay the regular scale of prices, and it is gratifyius 
to state that an amicable adjustment of differences will crown oar 
efforts with success by the close of this week, [October, 1885]. 

10. Are girls and women employed where you work ! 

A few. and where they are employed they work in the same room 
with Ihe men. 

11. Is your occupation unhealthy ? 

Not neceEsaiily ; bat injurions to tha sight. 

12. From the occupation itself? 

Yes, from the close. observation of bad manuscript, 
lit. From the locality ? 

Yes, because of Ihe location frequently having no sunlight, and 
rrguiring artificial light, day and night. 

14. How much money have the members paid into the Union 
since January last ? 

Each member has paid about fonr dollars during the year. 

15. Have any considerable number of workmen been discharged 
since last January, without notice ? 

But few, except from lack of work to keep them employed. Sum- 
mary and unwarranted discharges are unusual among printers; but 
they occasionally occur from caprice on the part of foremeir. 

16. Are any boys under 14 years employed ? 

Hardly any; 15 or 16 being about the youngest age at which a boy 
can be of any service in a printing office. 

17. Are wages paid in cash? 
Always and weekly. 

18. Kemarks: 

There are about 200 non-union printers in St. Louis, including 
about 50 boys, girls and women, and their earnings are about an aver- 
age of 25 per cent, less than those of union printers ; other conditions 
being the same. 

An approximate estimate of the earnings of all printers in St, Liuis, 
union and non-union, emplgyed and unemployed, would give an aver- 
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of $200 per day for each man, and |l.00 for each woman parsning the 
printing trade for a liveliliood. 

The Typographical Tlnion makes no diBtinction between the eexee, 
bat employers frequently employ women and girls only because they 
can get them to work cheaper than men. Women, with few excep- 
tions, remain outside the union for two reasons: First, they do not 
serve a'regnlar apprenticeship, nor expect to remain permanently at the 
trade, and only acquire a superficial knowledge of the business ; and, 
second, they find they cannot get employment if they demand the same 
wages as men. 

C05VICT PRINTERS. 

Abont fifteen months ago the Journal Printing and Publishing 
Company of Jefferson City entered into a contract with the Warden of 
the Penitentiary for the purpose of printing their newspaper and doing 
a general job printing business. The enterprise proved a failure, and 
in October, 1885, the contractors were forced to abandon the contract. 
This was due to two causes: First, the newspaper press of the 
State, almost without exception, denounced the enterprise as one 
coming in direct conflict with the labor of honest printers. A "boycott" 
was the result, and the withdrawal of pubhc patronage forced a virtual 
snspension of the paper, and caused a change in proprietorship, and a 
retarn to the customary methods of newspaper composition ; second, 
the failureof the job department was not so much due to the "boycott- 
ine" process as to the incompetency and inefficiency of the convict 
printers. They were mostly short term men, and their discharges came 
before they became skilled. Their work in most instances, except in 
the commonest grades of printing, was inferior to that of honest skilled 
workmen, and conld not survive competition in the markets. The ex- 
periment has demonstrated the fact that in an employment that re- 
quires intelligence and pride, the work of a convict must inevitably 
prove inferior to that of the honest craftsman. 

I 
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¥SGE WORKERS. 



The table illustrating the average daily and weekly wages received 
3y employes in the most common of the industrial occupations ia made 
ap from retarns made to this Bureau by individual employes, a suffi- 
cient number of returns from each occupation being used to make a 
fair averai^e. A noticeably different average is arrived at from returns' 
made by employers, which is presumably explained on the theory 
that employes usually give the lowest figures, while the employer gen- 
erally gives the highest, the tendeney on the one paVt being to make 
it appear that their coadition ia worse than it really is, and on the 
other part to make it appear that the laborer is better off than he- 
really ie. 

GENERAL STATISTICAL TABLE, 

SHOWING AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY OR PER WEEK, AND THE AV- 
ERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS CONSTITUTING A DAY'S LABOR IN 
FORTY-EIGHT DIFFERENT EMPLOYMENTS. 
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$1 60 
1 75 
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GENERAL STATISTIOAL TABLE— OoHTmoM. 



^ 
* 



Brick maker 

Biiok layer 

Cigar maker 

Carpenter 

Carpenter-bnildtng.., 
Composition roofer. 

Cotton aplnner. 

Candy roller 

-Class blower. 

Horse shoer 

Hostler , 

Horse collar maker. 

Xron monlder 

Laborer— all work... 

Machinist 

Machinist— woo 4 work 
Match box maker. . 

Plnmber 

Polisher 

Porter 

Paper box: maker. . . 

Pork packer 

Printer 

Painter— house 

Painter— carriage. . 

Qnarryman 

Screw cutter 



27 00 
10 55 



a 43.. 

aool.. 



a 75.. 

2 15.. 



10 00- 
19 00 



2 00.. 
2 35.. 



1 90.. 
1 25., 



Employed about } time. 
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GENERAL STATISTICAL TABLE— Continueu. 



Occupation. 
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Ifi 


KemarkH. 


Saw er ' 


1 30 

60 


11 60 

12 40 
9 75 


10 
10 

n 

lOi 
10 
15i 
15i 
10 
10 
9 
10 
,0 

11 

10 

10 




Stocking knitter 




City prices. 




















.: 

'-; 

250 

■»! 






















200 
1 60 

1 50 

2 60 






Teamster 










BosB la Southern Bagging MUla. 





Notes.— There are about 700 brioklayers in the city of St. Louis, not including 
350 apprentices. On account or the nature of the occupation they find employment 
only ahout 300 days in the jwar. 

The average weekly wages of olgarmakers In Kansas City Is $11.50, and in St. 
Lonis, $10. 

Glass bottie blowers nanaliy are without work for the months of July and Au- 
gust. It is claimed that the importation of German bottles seriously interferes 
with that industry in St. •Louis, and limits the demands for and the wages of 

Boys firom ten to seventeen years of age are iMing largely employed in house 
ptlating, thereby cheapening wages. 

In the bmsh making industry boys are generally taking the places of men ; 
while complaint is made that In St. Louis the women In the work house are hired 
■t twenty-five cents a day by manufacturers. 

Quarrymen rarely find employment for more than eight months in the year od 
Mcoont of rain and frost. 
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Emery dust serioualy affects the health of stove mounters, frequently reeultingi 
in pulmonary congnrnption. 

Boys are largely employed in carriage painting. 

In horse collarmaklog employes complain that they arc brought in direct com- 
petition with convict labor to their detriment. 

The stocking knitters in St. Louis very generally complain of poor pay, over- 
work, and ftaquently of harsh treatment. 
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COMPARATIVE WAGE TABLE, 



The table on the following page is intended to show, in a form for 
ready comparison, the average weekly earnings of wage workers in 
Misaoari, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and California. The Miseouii 
table is compiled maidy from the reports made to this Bureau by in- 
dividual employes ; while the tables for the remaininfc States are the 
result of a study of the latent reports of their respective Bureaus. 
Some prominent discrepancies are noticeable, and can only be ac- 
coQOted for on the theory of careless preparation of tables.. However, 
the comparative table we present will be found to be approximately 
correct, and we note with gratification that the laVor of the Mrssonri 
wage-worker is better rewarded than in any State except California. 
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WAasS AND COST OF LIVUTO. 



From the following tables it will be seen that wage- workers in the 
Uaited States earn more wages during the year thaq^ those in Great 
Britain or Germany, but this does not necessarily make the prices of 
manufactured goods higher here, as the workmen in the United States 
employed in mannfacturiog indostries will produce more goods in the 
same time than those in other couDtries. These facts are plainly and 
forcibly showa in a table compiled by J. Schoenhof from the United 
States census report of 1880, Mulhall's dictionary of statistics, reports 
to Parliaments and "Das Deutsche Wirthschaftsjahr 1881." This table 
only includes "textile fabrics," but proper investigation will be made 
during next year by this Bureiu to collect facts in regard to the pro- 
ductive power of operatives in various other classes of manufactures 
for comparison of labor in the United States and various foreign coaa- 
triea. 
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Earnings' 
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Id the late reports made by TJ. S. consuls in Germany to the De- 
partment of State at Waahington, Consul Dilhmar, at Breslaa, Ger- 
many, sums up the wages of farm laborers in that district as follows: 
Free lodging, free fuel, about 100 square rods of land for raising veg- 
etables for family use, $19.00 to $23.80 cash, 24 bushels rye, 3 bushels 
barley, 3 bushels peas and 1^ bushels wheat. The laborer's wife ia re- 
quired to work when needed, and receives for her work from 10 to 14 
cents per day. 

Mr. Fox, consul at BrunswicK, reports farm laborers' wages in that 
district as ranging from $181 to $195 per annum. 

In regard to the wages of miners Consul Dithmar. states that daily 
wages range from 18^ cents for common miners to 52^ cents for fore- 
men, engineers and carpenters. He estimates that the average cost of 
subsistence of a miner's family, including rent, clothing and taxes, is 
$122.82 per annum. 
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MINES AND MINING.- 



Fromineat and carefal consideration is given by this Bureau to the 
mining interests of the State. No other indastry offers so great an 
opportunity to observe the relations between employer and employe, 
and, considering the extensive and inexhauBtihle mineral deposits 
wit bin the State, it may well be said that the mining interest will soon 
attain the most significant position among all oar industries. 

It is much to be regretted that onr present mining laws only refer 
to coal mines, and while they provide for annual reports to be made to 
this Bureau by the Mine Inspectors, the appointment of mine inspec- 
tors is entirely subject to the voluntary action of the various county 
coarts, and the conseqnence i", that very few mine Inspectors are ap- 
pointed. Mine inspectors onght to be appointed in every county in 
which any class of mining is carried on, and the appointment should 
only be made after a carelul examination before a board of examiners, 
and the appointees should be subject to removal for malfeasance in 
office or neglect of duty. 

In order to guard more effectually against premature explosions, 
the use of iron needles or iron tamping bars used for tamping blasts 
should be declared unlawful, and only copper needles, and copper- 
tipped, tamping bars permitted to be used. The owners or operators of 
every mine should be required to report annually to this Bureau the 
condition of their mine, or mines, number of men employed, amount of 
wages paid, sanitary condition of employes, total amount of product of 
mine, amount of capital invested, and accidents and their cause, and 
such other matters as may aid in developing the mining interests of 
the State. To the many letters asking for information on the above 
snbjects only a few replies have been received, all of which will be 
included in this report. If our mining laws were amended, as above 
aaggested, very valuable information regarding the mineral resources 
of the State could be presented. Following are the reports of the 
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mine iDspectors of Baodolph, MacoD, Ray, Bates and Barton counties, 
the 0DI7 (joanties from which reports have been received. 

The total output of coal in Missoari during the year 1885, reported 
aad estimated, will amoant to folly 1,500,000 tons. 



RANDOLPH COUNTY REPORT. 

MoBBRLY, MiSBomti, Dec. 31, 1885. 
Hob. Oscar Kochtitzkt, Gommissioner of Labor Statiatica: 

Sib : — Ae required by "section 11 of the miaing lawe,'' I have the 
honor to submit to you my annual report as mine inspector of Raa- 
dolpb county, ending December 31, 1885. I was appointed laspector 
for this county the fourth Monday in July last, bat did not enter in 
discharge of duty until a month later. 

It would be a hard matter for me to state the number of acres of 
workable coal land in this bounty even approximately, but from the 
best information I can obtain on the question, there are about 160,000 
acres. And from personal observations of the coal fields of this connty 
I would say that the future and rising generations will find plenty of 
coal in this county. Tbe amount of capital employed in mining m tfais 
county is not far from $tOO,000. The amount paid to employes about 
3230,000. The number of mines in operation thirty-seven ; a large ma- 
jority of them are operated in cold weather only, and a few of them 
only get out coal enough for their own use. 

The Huntsville Goal and Mining (Jo. is the principal company 
doing business in the county. They employ in and about the mines 
100 hands and have hoisted about 51,000 tons of coal. The capital of 
this company is $50,000. The amount paid to employes is ?40,000. 
These mines are situated on the St. Louii, Wabash and Pacific railroad 
about four miles west of Moberly, and are furnished with all tbe modern 
improvements including railroad scales and screens, and is the only 
shaft in the county that has bonnets and safety catches on their cages. 
The underground connection with old "No. 1" renders means of 
escape in case of danger. The mines are free from water and are aired 
by means of a furnace. There is the amount of air required by law 
passing in the downcast but is not well distributed to the workiag 
faces, but tbis will be all right in a few days as the company is making 
improvements in that direction. The principal office of the company 
is at Huntsville. Wm. T. Kutherford is president, H.T. Rutherford is 
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general Buperintendent and James Howe is mine fonuaa, who is ad- 
mitted to be the most experienced coal miae inaDagei in the State. E. 
L. Baker is the engineer and is the right man in the right place; a 
better man for the responsible positioQ coald not be foand. This com- 
pany pays twice a month in cash; keeps no "pluck me" store and was 
the first company in the State to start work under the new law. 

The Star Goal and Mining Go. operates one shaft located at Reniok, 
seven miles east of Moberly on the St. Louis railroad, with a capital of 
$110,000, and has produced 30,6SO tons this year; paid to employes 
about $42,000, and employs at present 125 men. This mine is supplied 
"With good machinery and everything about the top is in first class 
order. The ventilation is obtained by means offans, but is not up to 
the requirements of the law ; Mr. Prince assured me be will have it so 
ID a short time ; J. R. Willis is the engineer and handles the lever like 
an old veteran. 

Elliot coal mine, located at Elliot on the U., K. & T. railroad, is 
operated by the Osage Goal and Mining Company, capital stock $10,- 
OOO ; employs 112 men, and has produced this year 20,000 tons ; paid to 
employes $29,254.26 ; depth of shaft 145 feet from surface. The ma- 
chinery is in splendid order, and the mine is ventilated with large fans. 
Thomas Fleming is superintendent. 

Higbee coal mine is located one half mile west of depot on the 
Ohicago and Alton railroad, and is operated by the Higbee Coal and 
Mining Company, Thomas Fleming superintendent. This mine has 
only been in opeiation since July, 1884. Number of men employed, 
eighty; capitiil invested, $25,000; paid Co employes, $50,000, and has 
produced 3i,000 tons this year; depth of shaft, 170 feet. The machinery 
is all new and in good running order. The ventilation is effected by 
the use of fans. This company is sinking a new air shaft, the same is 
nearly completed. The capacity of this mine is 200 tons per day. 

The Renick coal mine is three fourths of a mile southeast of Renick, 
and is operated by the Renick Coal and Mining company; capital, 
$5,000; paid to employes $15,850, and has produced 11,850 tons this 
year ; depth of shaft eighty-five feet, and the hoisting is done by horse 
power. E. S. Hubbard is superintendent and is a young man of fine 
ability as coal mine manager. This company is going to sink a new 
air shaft in the spring for the better ventilation of their mine. They 
would have done so last fall had their works been driven to the desired 
place. The air is not up to the requirements of the law, but Mr. Hub- 
bard and Mr Logan, the mine foreman, are doing all they can in that 
direction to bring the air up to the requirement, Numberof men em- 
ployed at present, fifty. 
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The Woodward Coa) and Mining Oompany is ruauing No. 3 at 
Hiintsville; Mr. Breckeartdge, euperintendent ; capita], $120,000; 
paid to employes $41,000; lioieted this year 40,000 tons; number of 
men eighty. This mine is ventilated by the use of large fans, aad 
plenty of fresh air is supplied to every working place in the mine. 

These minus have a total capital of $3&0,000 and have produced this 
year 188,530 tons of coal ; paid to employes, $218,104 ; numbeiufmen 
employed, 547. 

I have spent much time and attention to see that the law is com- 
plied with in these mines and must say that the persons in charge of 
mines are watchfnl for the ears and saiety of their men. As to the air, 
there are places in these mines where men have to work where the air 
is not fit to work in. But when the air is measured at the foot of down- 
cast the amount required by law is found, but to distribute it, so as to 
give every man, or to give every room or part of mine its proper part, 
ia almost impossible ; take it for instance, some coal mines are worked 
on what is called the double road system ; in this case the air goes to 
the face of workings on one road and returns on the other, hence the 
men are generally well supplied with sufficient air by this system. 
But the coal companies claim they cannot afford to keep up two 
roads to one room where the roofing is so poor. Hence, most of the 
tnines are worked on the single road system, so that the rooms in most 
cases have not sufficient amount of air for the men to work in. 

Take the county all through, I can say the air is not what it ought 
to be. Number 3, Huntsville track, is the best aired shaft in the county, 
fully up to the requirements of the law. The roofing of all the minee 
is soap stone and black slate. Thickness of veins, first 18 to 20 inchesr 
worked but very little; second vein, 3 feet'6 inches to 4 feet; this 
vein is the one principally worked. 

PRICE OF UINtNG. 

price of mining is 94 cents per ton unto the first of April, 1886, all 
coal to be weighed before screening according to the law passed last 
winter. Day men are paid from $1.35 to $3.00 per day, engineers $45- 

to $60 per month. 

GOAL UINBS FILLINQ LOCAL TRADE. 

It would occupy too mnch space to give a detailed account of all 
the mines of that character in the county ; there are about thirty in 
number working; from two to fifteen men. Capital invested in all 
about 20,000 dollars, including value of leases, some of them running 
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from ten to twenty years. Number of men employed, 126 ; paid to 
employee $30,840.60, and have produced 29,546 tons of coal. 

The principal mine of this character is operated by Thomas Ry- 
lance fewo and ooe-fourthmiies northwest of Moberly. Capital, $2,000 ; 
amoaut paid to employes, $14,000. The coal of this mine all goes to 
Moberly for local nee. This mine ia fully np to all the requirements of 
the law. Mr. Rylance spends a large part of his time in looking after 
the w^elf are and safety of his men. The men are lowered and hoisted 
at this mine by horse power and coal ia hoisted by the same means. 
Roofing is of hard soapstone, capacity is 1,500 bushels per day. 

Harry Ward operates a coal mine a half mile west of Thomas Ry- 
lance. Capital, $1,000; amount paid to employes, $3,000. The coal 
from this mine goes to Moberly for local nee. Employs nine men. 
There is do escapement shaft at this minej not well ventilated, but 
Mr, Ward ia doing all he can under the circumstances for the welfare 
of his men; capacity, 1,000 bushela per day. 

There are six small drifts in and about HuntsviUe, all doing some 
btisinees — not so much this winter as last, owing to the warm weather. 
Most all the coal produced from these mines is hauled in wagons from 
the mines and loaded on railroad cars at the side track and sold to con- 
sumers between Huntspille and Kansas City and between Brunswick 
and Council Bluffs. The lailroad rates are so high that it does not 
pay ; it leaves a very small margin to the operator. The railroad gets 
the lion's share. 

The balance of these mines are worked but very little, only in the 
Sash season of cold weather, doing nothing when the roads are bad or 
in the sonamer time. I have visited most of the mines of this charac- 
ter and recommended to the operators such improvements as would be 
beneficial to the men employed. 

BECAPITULAJtON. 



Number of meo employed 

Capital Invested 

Tbe annual production in tons. . 
The amount paid to employes. . . 



$40(>',00O 
318,076 
$24S,9U 



The law is not complied with in a great many cases in the county. 
I have been very slow in enforcing tbe same as I thought it would be 
best for operators and men to give ample time for the operators to- 
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make euch changes as the law demands, bnt from the begtDning of the 
new year I expect all mine owners to strictly comply with the law 
without fear of faror. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE NEW LAW. 

All the mines are running in complianca with the same, the oper- 
ators and men being benefitted thereby. The former knowing their 
men are satisfied, hence strikes are avoided; the latter knowing they 
are paid for all clean coal sent to the surface. 

OTHER HEEDED LSQI3LATI0N. 

I hope the next legislature will pass a bill to make it compulsory 
for all coal companies and others working men to pay twice a month 
an the lawful money of the country. This would in a great measure 
do away with " pluck me " stores and the paper scrip that is paid to men 
by some operators in the county. 

TAMPING BODS OB BARS. 

1 think a clause should be inserted in our mining laws requiring 
the beads of all tamping rods or bars to be made of copper. I have 
no accidents to record by premature discharges caused by the use of 
iron heads, yet I do know men are killed every year by premature dis- 
charges caused by the use of the tamping rod now In use. It is the 
law in many of the Eastern States, also in many mining districts in 
Europe. 

MINE INSPSCTOBS. 

I am of the same opinion as your predecessor, Hon. Henry A. New- 
man, that the law should be so changed that instead of local inspec- 
tors there should be one mine inspector for the State, appointed by 
the State Commissioner of Labor. There should be two inspections ayear. 
The inspector should be a practical miner, who should have been min- 
ing coal ten years prior to his appointment and should be examined 
■by the Oommisioner as to his qualifleationa. As to hia salary, I leave 
that to wiser heads to determine. I am of the opinion that the next 
legislature will do well to consider the subject. I believe it would re- 
sult in much benefit to both operator and men employed. 

UINBB6 AB A CLASS. 

It has been said that the coal miners as a class were an ignorant 
•class of men, dull of comprehension, and made very poor citizens, aa a 
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rule. Sach is not the case. They are well posted oa all the geoeral 
topics, and as a reading people they st^d second to no class of wo'rk- 
men. The great dailies and weekly newspapers are found in every: 
boDse, and no few in number have classical attainments that need no 
mention from me. ' They know that it is the cardinal principle of a 
free republican government to ennoble toil and honorthe toiler. They 
know too well that most of the laws passed by our Congress and State 
legislatures are passed in the interest of foreigD capital and bloodlesS' 
corporations. They watch our law-makers in both State and oationr 
with an eye of criticism, and know by past experience that their inter- 
est is not BO well guarded as the interest of capital. They know too well 
that if our flag wasinsulted and war declared that no other class of 
people would rush qalcker to the defense of out flag and country than- 
the BOcalleS ignorant coal miners. They know too well that in case 
of an emergency this Government has the right to take them fron> 
their happy homes and firesides and rush them into battle in defense- 
of our flag, and tbey do know and feel too well that a Government 
that can deprive them of home and the happy surroundings of their 
families, and then not ptotect them in their interests, is not a Govern- 
ment of the people and by the people, as Washington wrote ; her name 
would be meaningless, her glory a dream and her institutions a mock- 
ery, and her proud flag, the stars and stripes, woald contaminate the 
very air in which it floats. 

Mr. Commissioner, let me say that the coal-mlners are looking for- 
ward to the dawn of better times for both operators and themselves^ 
They know that capital and labor most go hand in hand as two broth- 
era. No advantage should be taken by either party. The interests 
of one side sbonld be guarded by the other, and when this view of the 
facts is considered by both parties then peace and quietness will reign 
throughout the mining camps of our country, and then Pinkerton's 
hirelings would have to make an honpst living, as far as the coal miners 
*re concerned. Respectfully, 

WILLIAM B. WATTS, 
Mine Inspector Randolph Co., Mo. 
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BARTON COUNTY REPORT. 



Lamar, Mo., Dec. 26, 1S85. 
2o the HoR. O. KooHTiTZKY, Commiaaioner of Labor Statistics and In- 
spection, Jeifenon City-, Mo-: 

Dear Sir: I hereby inclose yoa my report as mioe inspector of 
£arton county. Mo., hoping you will excuse rae for being so late in 
getting it in, as I have been waiting for reports of those operating coal 
mines in the western part of the county. 

I have requested them to furnish me with the full amount of coal 
■up to date, but they have failed to give report as required.' 

I have written to Kansas City to parties there. They have failed 
also to make any returns. 

I have endeavored to obtain all the information I could, and in or- 
■der to do this 1 took with me G. E. Root, coal expert and prospector, 
as my assistant. Mr. Root has had five years experience as proBpectoi 
in this field, and the information be has furnished is worthy of CDDsid- 
eration. 

In my next report, however, I shall be able to give you a far more 
extensive one, as there are several coal banks that I did not deem 
worthy of reporting at this time that will appear in my next. 

1 have requested all parties operating mines in this county to fur- 
nish me with the actual amounts of coal taken out, so as to show full 
amount in my next report. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
F. M. BARRETT, 

Inspector of Barton Co., Mo. 

QENEKAL strata. 

Minden, the center of the B-irton county coal field, is situated on 
the divide between the Missouri and Arkansas rivers. It is the 
ihighest point in the field. There are three coal veins to be reported 
from this district, but only one is being worked ; therefore I will con- 
£ne myself to ihat strata in my report. I give description of the 
other coal seams a' the end of my report. 

This coal is fuutid in the lowtfr or productive measures, and is 
'known as the Cherokee coal. I ranges in thickness from twenty-nine 
to forty-three iqches. Its som hern outcrop is on Sec. 31, T. 31, R. 33. 
lit dips from the crop to a depth of seventy feet below the surface. The 
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deepest point is od Sec. 31, T. 32, K. 33, od the Kaasas State line. 
There are 7,000 acres of continuoDs, workable coal in this field, averag- 
ing Ihirty-three ioches in thickoeBe. The coal is of ordinary good 
quality and when taken frnm a depth where the disintegrating forces 
have not acted upon it, it is very compact and lastrous, and when mined 
from the clay a very small per cent, is wasted. 

The coal lying north of the Minden field belongs to the same de- 
posit, hut crops high up in the hills. From the dip of the coal-bearing 
strata to the northwest would indicate that this coal lies at least 100 
feet below the coal being mined on the Maries des Cygne at E4ch Hill. 
The northern crop of the coal in this part ot the field is on Sec. 7, T. 
32, R 33. To the north and southeast of this point the Cherokee coal 
is wanting, it being a low point. Its first appearance on the north is - 
CD Sec. 30, T. 'd3, R. 33. At this place it does not crop bat cats oat 
within twelve feet of the surface, with a heavy dip to the northwest. 
On section 20, the same township and range, the coal rises and gets 
thin, five inches being the thickness at this point. 

The land to the east of section 30 is owned by Hon. O. H. Morgan, 
situated on Sec. 29, T. 33, K. 33. TMs coal is about twenty-eight inches 
in thickness and covers about one-half of the section and comee to 
light on the east. There are about 2.000 acres in this part of the field. 
Gkiing east from this point we again get coal on Sec. 3, T. 32, R. 33, 
at the bank of E. Qilkey. This is the western outcrop of the Mound 
coal. It follows this range of hills to sections 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14,23 
and 24, all in township 32, range 33. Its eastern crop is on the land of 
Capt. R, J. Tucker, in the west half of sections 19, townships 32 and 33. 
North of Liberal the coal again appears in the mounds. At Bar- 
ton Oity the coal is thirty inches in tbickaess and of a very Buperior 
quality. This is the southern crop of the coal in Long Mound. Thia 
IB located in sections 28, 29, townships 32 and 33. 

In going west from this point, in section 16 of the same township 
and range, the coal comes to light and crops out high up in the hillst 
and is twenty-four inc)ies in thickness. This point is known as Round 
Mound. The extent of this coal, as nearly as can be ascertained, is 
1,CNX) acres. This is the northern crop of the Mound coal, or as far as 
it has been developed by the prospect drill. At this point I will close 
on this strata. 

Overlying the Cherokee coal we Snd a small seam of coal, known 
in the field as the Williams' coal seam. This seam locally attains the 
thickness of from six to ten inches and is mined extensively for local 
purposee. This coal covers part of four sections. Its eastern crop is 
oiiSec.29,T.32, R. 33. 
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The coal sernn lying below the Cherokee strata (known as No.l7 
of general Bection) is fifty feet below the coal mentioned above. Tfah 
attaine a thickness of sixteen inches of ordinary quality. This coalk 
being worked at Nashville in township 31, lange 32. 

With these few notes I will close my present report, hoping to have 
more extensive ones in my next. 

Yours most reepectally, 

F. M. BARRETT, 

Inspector Barton coanty. Mo. 



THB W. H. SUAKP SUAFI, BAKTON COUNTY, MISSOURI. 

This shaft is located on the IT. E. qr., Sec. 7, T. 31, R. 33; opened 
August 1, 1882 ; thickness of vein from ibirty-two to forty inches. The 
roof is composed of blae clay shale with two feet of hard shale imme- 
ately above the coal. There is one air shaft; at the time of inspec- 
tion there was no stack, and the air shaft was the downcast and the 
main shaft the npcast. Orders were given lo put up the stack at once. 
As soon as Ihis is done the air will be all Ibat is required. The main 
shaft is twenty-seven, feet deep; the coal is hoisted by a gin power. 
Six miners is the greatest nnmber that were employed in these works 
at one time. These works are operated at the present time by Mr. 
Sharp and his four sons. The output of this mine since opening has 
been 40,000 bushels, as near as can be ascertained. 

MIKDSN SEAFI. 

This shaft is located on the S. E. qr. Sec. 6, TS. 31, R. 33 ; was opened 
September, 1883,' by Capt. R. J. Tucker, and operated by Frank Orrfor 
the space of five months. There were 15,000 bushels of coal taken 
from this mine during that time. The shaft is forty feet deep, hoisted 
by gin ; the vein is three feet thick ; roof good ; mine is not being op- 
erated at the present time. During the time of operation of this mine 
one accident occurred by an explosion of powder through carelessness 
of the miners. There were five men slightly burned ; no one was 
crippled and but one disfigured. This accident occurred March 4, 1884. 
No blame was attached to the operator of the mine for the same. 
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O. 6. VAN PELT STRIP BANK. 



This is Borface mining, eitaated on the K. W, qr. Sec 28, T. 32, R. 
33 ; operated by R. T. Day ; opened March, 1884. This bank has pro- 
duced 28,000 baehels onder Mr. Day's sopervision. This bank was pre- 
viously operated by Q. McDertuott & Bro. Owing, however, to the ab- 
eence of any records I cannot tell how mach coal they took out, bnt 
25,000 bnshela woald probably be a sate estimate. A drift has been 
started here. The entry is twenty-five feet back from opening. 

H.C. P. Flack owns a atrip pit in the N.W.qr. Sec. 29, T.32, R. 33 ; 
opened in 1882 by Borard & Dickson, of Kansas City. The amonntof 
coal taken from this bank cannot be ascertained by itself bat will be 
given in the fall report of the amount of coal mined by Bovard & 
Dickeon. 

MOREBOD STRIP. 

This was opened in 1881 by Bovard & Djckson ; owned by Dr. 
Morerod of Schell City, Mo.; situated in the W. hf. of Sec. 19, T. 32, R. 
33. This bank has been worked quite extensively, but owing to lack 
of information I cannot give the amount of coal taken from it alone. 
The amount will be in B. & D's full report. 

HOKEROD DRIFT. 

Opened in Augnst, 1882, operated by Bovard & Dickson ; owned 
by G. H. Walser, Liberal, Mo.; situated in the S. W. qr. Sec. 18, T. 32, 
"R. 33. At the time of inspection this drift was not in operation. The 
roof is composed of ten feet of alate and blue shale, capped by sand 
rock. The roof near the opening is bad. This drift has been closed 
down for the purpose of obtaining better drainage and air. When 
started again it will be in good shape and will he under the supervision 
of M. B. McBugh, a practical miner. The thickness of vein is thirty- 
foQi inches. The amount of coal taken out could not be ascertained. 

HORSAN STRIP BABK. 

Opened in Aueust, 1882 ; operated by Keith & Ferry, Kansas City, 
Mo.; J. U. Hunter, Superintendent ; sitnated in the S, W. qr. Sec. 18, 
T. 32, R. 33 ; owned by the Hon. C. H. Morgan, of Lamar, Mo. These 
works are closed for an indefinite time. The amount of coal mined 
will be given in Keith & Perry's full report. Vein from thirty -four to 
forty-two inches thick. 
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LAST CHANCE STBIF BANE. 



Opened in 188 L ; situated in section 19, township 33, range 33; 
operated by Keith & Perry and Bovard & Dickson ; thickness of Tein, 
28 inches. Several other parties have shipped from this point, bat 
from want of records, cannot ascertain the amount of coal taken from 
this bank. 

BABTON CriT DBIFT. 

Owned and operated by J. Foote; was opened December, 1884 ; 
situated in the sonthwest qnarter, section 29, township 33, range 32; 
thickness of vein, from twenty-four to twenty-eight inches. Koof is 
blue shale from six to ten feet thick ; one air shaft, sixty feet from the 
opening; main entry, 160 feet, with a butt entry, 120 feet. There are 
five miners employed. The output of this mine is 35,000 bushels. 

OILEET SIBIP BANE. 

Opened in 1877 ; owned and operated by E. Gilkey ; located on 
northwest qnarter, section 3, township .32, range 83. The vein ie 
twenty-eight inches thick, and is from four to ten feet below the sur- 
face of the ground. The production of this bank has been about 
50,000 bushels. 

One accident — August 13, 1886, — by which A. Epperson lost hia 
life. He was robbing bank from strip pit at the time, and the bank, 
fell in on him. 

LIBERAL DKIFT.' 

Opened March, 1886 ; owned and operated by Q. H. Walser ; 
situated in the southeast quarter, section 2, township 32, range 33 ; 
thickness of strata, twenty six inches ; roof is composed of blue shale, 
fourteen feet thick, capped by twelve feet of sandstone. The air is 
good, the miners stating at the time of inspection that they were satis- 
fied as to the quantity and qualily of air. At present there are sev- 
enty-one men employed. There has been one accident in the drift, 
whereby .Tohn Tathem had his hand b dly crippled by a large piece of 
coal falling on it. The output of coal, as far as I could learn, has been 
102,408 bushels. 

On section 2, township 32, range 33, there are two other strip 
banks that have been operated by R. B. Adams and J. Oarliss. These 
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two baoke have produced, as near as conM be ascertained, 80,000 
'busheU. 

In the early part of November, 1885, a new shaft was sank by 
KlUot & Co. on land owned by G. W, Walser, on east part of the 
same Bection. The coal is twenty-five inches thick; shaft sixteen feet 
deep, and has produced 17,000 bushels of coal. The roof is composed 
of blue ehale from six to eight feet thick, capped by sandstone. There 
have been from two to four miners employed in this work. The shaft 
h«s closed down for an indefinite period owing to the dullness of the 
coal trade. 



MACON COUNTY REPORT. 

Macor, Mo., December 28, 188S. 
7b the Commissioner Bureau Labor Statiatiest Jefferson City^ Mo: 

Ds&B Sib: The undersigned inspector of mines within and for 
Macon coanty, respectfully submits the following report : 

There are in this county approximately 306 siju are miles or 195,840 
acres of workable coal lands. Estimating 1,000,000 tons to the square 
mile for each foot thickness will give the enormous yield in round 
onmber of 1,370,880,000,000 tons workable coal, allowing 30 per cent, 
for waste in mining. This coal is divided into five distinct beds or 
veins extending from the surface to a depth of 250 ieet, only two of 
which are now worked ; however, one vein two feet thick is worked by 
stripping, and the four feet six inch vein is worked by shaft and slopes. 



No. of mines tn notive operation 23 

No. men employed in mines 775 

Amount capital inveated {255,000 00 

Amount paid employes 300,000 00 

Average vftlue coal at mine 1 75* per ton. 

Average price paid for mining 75 per ton. 

Annaal production of mines 260,000 tons. 

Ananal capacity of mines 600,000 tons. 

No. men employed in winter 900 

So. acres coal worked out 400 
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Two accidents occurred daring the year in which two men lost 
their lives from fall of rock. The accidents were unaToidable. The 
Toofs of mines are soap stone and slate and stand well, with the excep- 
tion of bell rock, which are id some parts of pits and are liable to fal) 
any time withont warning to the miner. 

There has been bnt slight complaint made to me for want of air. 
The pits are fully up to the standard required by law, measured at the 
foot of downcast, but is not so well diatribated in two of the pits as it 
should be. Mines are ventilated on the double entry system with 
furnace shafts for upcast. One pit is mined on the long wall plan, 
ventilated by large fan, which gives good air and plenty of it. 

The mines have not been operated more than six months this year, 
as may be seen from output of coal, the trouble bein^ caused in adjust- 
ing the price for mining to the satisfaction of the miner and operatom. 
At Bevier there has been a long disastrous striker resulting in a heavy 
loss to all interested and to the county. 

Mr. Wardell succeeded in organizing a coKioerative company, the 
stock (810,000) mostly being taken by experienced miners. The pit i» 
in active operation and is successful beyond expectation,, promising to 
adjust the trouble and differences that haveao long affected the mining 
interest at Bevier. 

W. S. Watson, one pit, employes 60 to 100 men.- 

Loomis and Bnively, two pits, employs 300 to 300 men. 

Co-operative company, one pit, employs 100 to 150 men. 

J. W. Atwill, one pit, employs 60 to 120 men. 

These five pits are at Bevier. The coal is hoisted by steam od 
cages ; depth of coal below surface, from 35 to 140 feet. 

LoomJB and Snively's No. 4 pit employs negro miners principally. 
No. 3 pit was burned down last summer, claimed to be the work of an 
incendiary. 

Little Pittsburg Goal Oompany operates one pit at Lingo ; employs 
from 40 to TO men; hoists coal by steam and is ventilated by fan on 
long wall work; pit is in fair condition, and output of coal is good. 

W. H. Jones and Go's, co-operative company at Emerson employes 
from 40 to 70 men ; coal mined from slope and hauled to railroad ia 
boxes holding from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds. The slope is about three- 
fourths of a mile from railroad statioa. 

These include all the first class mines in this county. 

There are Ifi other mines operated for the local trade, running the 
year, employing from one to nine men, which do not come under the 
law; also, a large number (1 have not attempted to list them) mined 
by farmers for their own use. 
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The tniniog law is as good ae can be applied at this time, as tbe 
coat industry ie in its infancy, and if the salary wonld justify the in- 
spector to expend the time that is necessary, can be made eflectual and 
of vast iuterest to the miner and of benetit to tbe operators. 
All of which is lespectfally snbmitted. 

JOHN W. RILEY, 

Mine Inspector of Macon oonnty. 



KAY COUNTY MINE INSPECTOR'S REPORT. 

To the Hon. O. Kochtitzky, Commiaaioner of LeAor Statistics of ike 

State of Miasourir 

The undersigned mine inspector for Ray county. Mo., submits his 
annual report of the condition and progress of the mines in Ray 
■county, in compliance with the mining laws of tbe State. 

There are twenty-four mines in operation in Ray county, ten of 
which are doBignated as first class, and come fully under tbe mining 
law. Fourteen are second class mines, and do not come fally under 
tbe mining law of the State. The following is a synopsis of tbe first 
class mines and their capacity : 

Mine No. 6, located in Camden and operated by J. G. McGrew, is 
a shaft fifty>three feet eight inches deep, with escape shaft; works 
eighty-five men; hoists with steam power; product of coal for the 
year, $500,000 busbels. 

Mine No. 6, located one-half mile east of Camden, operated by 
James McEnkoe, is a shaft twenty-two feet in depth; works thirty 
men ; hoists with horse power ; product of coal for the year, 135,000 
bnshels. 

Mines No. 3 and No. 4, situated one and one-half miles south of 
Richmond, Mu., and No. 8, situated two miles west of Camden, Mo. 
These mines are all shafts, and are operated by Soullin & Co. All 
these mines produced daring the year, from December 1, 1884, to 
December 1, 1685, 567,600 bushels of coal, and worked 125 men. 
Ko. 4 hoists with horse power ; No. 3 and No. 8 hoist with steam 
power. 

Mines No. 5, No. 6 and No. 9, operated by Hughes & Co., produced 
daring the year, 487,500 bushels of coal, and worked 110 men. These 
mines are provided with escape shafts, and hoist with horse power. 
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Mine No. 7, oper&ted by 8h6twell & Oo., located in Richmond, 
Mo. Thie mine prodaced, dnring the year, 150,000 busheU of coal, and 
is a shaft 110 feet deep ; hoists with horse power, and worka ihirty'fiT» 
men. 

Mine No. 8, operated by William Wilson, prodnced during the 
year, 160,000 bashels of coal ; works thirty men, and hoists with horBfr 
power. 

Mines No. 7 and No. 8 are used together for escape shafts, as pro- 
Tided by law. 

Mine No. 10, operated by Hayson & Co., located at Swanswicfi:, is 
a shaft ninety-five feet in depth , with escape shalt lately made; works 
thirty men, and produced durinfi; the year, 90,000 bushels, and hoiBt» 
with horse power. 

The second class mines of the county are drifts, with four excep- 
tions. The following is a summary : 

No. 1, north of Hardin, about four miles, operated by Grant &■ 
Keid. No. 2 and No. 3, operated by Joseph Martin. No. 4, operated 
by Buford & Dail. , No. 5, operated by Joseph Huston. No. 6. 
operated by Wm. Fhillips. No, 7, operated by Wm. Bryant, No. 8, 
operated by Gilman Edgar. These mines produced, by estimate, 
100,000 bushels of coat during the year, which coal is an excellent 
quality, and work forty-four men. 

Mine No. 1, located six miles norlh of Milville, is operated by 
Henry Sater, and produced, by estimate, 30,000 bushels of coal, and 
works seven men. This is a shaft 160 feet deep, and hoists with horse 
power. 

Mine No. — , operated by John Mellin, in city of Richmond, is a 
shaft sixty-five feet; produced during the year, by estimate, 15,000 
bushels of coal, and works four men. 

Mine No. — , operated by Rothrock & Milligan, is a shaft, and pro- 
duced, by estimate, 15,000 bushels; works five men, and hoists by 
horse power. 

Mine No. — , operated by J. T.'Ford, situated one mile east of 
Richmond ; produced during the year, by estimate, 15,000 bushels, and 
works five men, and hoists by horse power. 

There are several other small mines that are not a subject of thi» 
report, having just begun operations. 

The following is a summary of the foregoing report : 
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Total nainber of men emploved in prodnclng coal In Ray count; 

from Dec. 1, 1884, to Dec. 1, ISSTi Ml 

Total number of bnehele of coal produced 3,346,100 

Total amount paid for Toyalty.-sitDing, etc {131,708 

Total amount of capital invested. {100,000 

Total amount paid for transportation not known 

Total nnmt>er of acres of coal (estimated) 275,000 

Total number of bushels produced by one acre . 72,000 



The miaee of Ray county produce an ezcellent qoality of coal and 
are free from esploeive gaees. The coal ia covered by a coal rock 
twelve feet thick, and makes the mines, with ordinary care, perfectly 
safe. The health of miners ie preserved by good ventilatioD, which is 
easily obtained without great expense. The thicknesd of vein is twen- 
ty- fonr inches of merchantable coal. 

JOHN T. BANISTER, 
Mine Inspector of Ray County, Mo. 

N. B. — The mines have been free from accident during; the year, 
and are in good condition. 



BATES COUNTY REPORT. 

To the Hon. Commissioner of Labor Statistics of Missouri: 

The nndersigoed miiie inspector of Bates county has the honor of 
Babmitting the following mining report as required by law '. 



Ooal is one of the most important of all minerals. Several theories 
as to the mode of its origin have been put forth. The one generally 
believed in is that the rank vegetation during the carboniferous age, 
grew and decayed npon land but slightly raised above the sea, and that 
by slow subsidence thia thick layerof vegetable matter sank below the 
water and become gradually covered with sand, mud and other mineral 
Hediments, forming those vast coal beds on which the industrial par- 
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Baits of the present a^e so largely depend. At this age of the globe 
land bad become more extensive, yet was flat and interspersed with 
great marshes, the atmosphere moist and heavily charged with carbonic 
acid, snitable to this immense vegetable growth, unknovn to any 
other age ; the crnst of the earth was coatinaally thickening, violent 
convulsions were going on, tearing asunder these layers of vegetable 
matter, siakiDg coal marshes lower, raising others higher. Currents of 
water would necessarily change. Cutting away the deposits. The 
swamps in which the coal beds were formed were often very small, 
some of the deposits occupied only a few acres in area. Conditions 
favorable to the growth of coal vegetation existed in a large part of 
Bates county, some places light, others very heavy. The' Rich Hill 
aeries seems to have been a deposit upon the low marshy plains arouod 
the borders of a retreating sea, none of the beds being very wide. We 
often see the coal climbing a bill at angles of ten to fifteen degrees, 
with the vein growing thinner as you advance until a seven foot vein 
in the valley will thin out to three on the top of Ihe hill, or disappear 
in a fault altogether. Many claim that the reason of the coal thinning 
out as it climbs the hill is that the coal vegetation grew less rank on 
the sides of the bog, gradually getting less and less until it ceased to 
grow altogetJier. 

Our coal seams are not continuous, as many suppose, nor do they 
run the same in thickness. In quality and position there is a radical 
difference, they. lie in troughs, basins, dishes, patches and splices, 
thickening and thinning in different directions. Those who expect to 
find continuous beds will be disappointed ; we can only know the ex- 
tent and shape of a vein we see cropping out on a hillside, or that we 
sink a shaft through, by working out the subterraneous strata or 
thorough prospecting with a drill. Nothing eqaals the pick and drill 
of the practical miner. 

FAULTS IN THE COAL. 

In working out the vein the miner is frequently comiog to slips, 
horsebacks, washouts, cut-offs and rock faults; they are all troublesome 
and make additional expense to the operator and labor to the miner in 
driving through them. Washouts vary in width, in places the seam 
appearing again in a few feet, at others hundreds of yards. Bockfaults, 
in]the form of layers of sand stone, have been found in our mines to cut 
a five foot seam down to eighteen inches, bearing fifteen degrees sooth 
of west for nearly a half mile, the large vein appearing no more on the 
south. 
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Horse backs are oo called by their resemblaDce to ridgee or saddles. 
They appear both upon the floor ant) roof; most miners term Blips 
horsebacks. I feel assured the cause that made one never made the 
other. Slips are evidently the resalt of violent convulsions, which rent 
SBsander the coal beds. A horseback from the roof is where a water 
channel ran over the ancient coal marsh in the early stages of its de- 
posit, which cut away the vegetable matter. 

MABBER OF MININa COAL. 

As this report must come before the legislators of Miesonri lor 
consideration as a means of assisting them in framing laws bearingon 
the coal indnstry of our State, many ot whom were never inside a coal 
mine, a brief sketch ot bow coal is mined would not be oat of place in 
this report: 

The tools of a miner consist of a sledge, several steel wedges, four 
or Sve picks, a drill, tamping bar, scraper and needle ; this necessitates 
a keg of powder and a box of squibs. Two men work together in a 
room or entry to keep each other company in their dark abode. They 
are called now buddies and share alike the profits ; one of them watches 
while the other works in dangerous places, and if anything happens 
to one, such as roof falling, the other raises the alarm. The Adrian, 
Miami, Mulberry and Walunt coal, which is only worked as yet on a 
small scale, is undermined with the pick and wedged down. In un- 
dermining, which is very laborious, the miner stands up until a few 
inches in depth is cut ; he then sits down with his legs stretched wide 
apart in front of him and cuts in still deeper; be then liesdown to en. 
able him (o reach farther under and finishes up. More skill is required 
in mining on this plan than where the veins are shot on the solid. The 
strata underlying the coal is generally fire clay, and almost as hard as 
sandstone. The Rich Hill coal is blasted out on the solid; a hole is 
drilled in the coal varyingin distance according to circumstances, with 
proper grip, giving the powder the best advantage, from two to eight 
poands of powder being used in each shot. Shooting is allowed in 
some of the mines twice a day, iu others only once. At 12 o'clock and 
5 the men are ready with their shots tamped, the signal is given by the 
engineer with the steam whistle to the eager below, who gives it to the 
nearest trapper who keeps watch at the door, who in turn raps on his 
door, when it is caught up by other trappers and passed over the en- 
tire mine. Each man lights his ^qaib and retires to the top. The 
earth shakes above from these heavy discharges and a dense mass of 
smoke loads the mine. I have seen 250 bushels of coal set out in one 
single shot. 
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A railroad track is laid in all the entriee a^d roomB : in the main 
entries the tracks are doable. The coal is drawn from the face in cars 
by mules from 15^ to 16 hands high, to the bottom of the hoisting shaft ; 
the eager rana the oar on the cage and aif^nals the engineer to hoist 
away, when it is carried twenty feet or more above the sarfaoe, when, 
two men roll it to the tipple and damp it onto the screens, where it is 
distributed into three cars standing on tracks below — one reoeives the 
lumps, one the nnt coal and the other the slack. A mine car holds 
from one to two tons. It takes one man stationed at the foot of the 
hoisting shaft to oil the cars. 

DKAD WORK. 

Dead work in mines consists of entry driving, ditch cutting, track 
laying, cutting air ways, providing props and railroad ties, hauling, 
dumping and loading coal; bratticing up break througbsand mouths 
of rooms, grading down hills for railroad track, shooting down top in 
low coal on muleways, taking out water, driving through faults, Unild* 
ing doors on entries to turn the air and furnishing guards for the same. 
Miners dig coal by the bushel, receiving two cents per bushel, weighed 
as it comes from bis room, before passing over the screens. When a 
car of coal is run on the cage below the eager raps once to the en- 
gineer, which tells him coal is coming; three raps tell him men areoo, 
in which case more caution is used. Oages on which men are lowered 
and hoisted are provided with safety catches to lock the cage in the 
guides in case the wire rope should break, or machinery get out of order. 
All our mines but one have a manway with steps to go in and out. 

Fire damp, the greatest enemy mine men have to contend with in 
other countries, has never been found in our mines. Black and white 
damp lurks around in some of our oldest mines in the worked out parts, 
but the operators have kept them away from the working face suffi- 
ciently that no one has suffered harm from them. I have a few times 
had my lamp suddenly snuffed out by a column of black damp that 
was making its way through the mine from the old workings. It is 
produced by the accumulation of garbish, filth and powder smoke in 
abandoned workings. Ailtbe miners are expected to be down the shaft 
or slope before the haulers go to work with their mules. 

Our mines are worked on the pillar and room system. The Bhaft 
being sunk, two galleries are started in patallei lines, a pillar of coat 
four or five yards wide being left between the entries, which the work- 
ing men cut through every sixty or one hnndred feet for air. When a 
new hole is cat through the one behind is closed up by wooden brattice 
in order to force the air forward to the face of the workiogs. Batt 
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BQtriea are opened to the right and left of the main entries on the same 
plan. In some mines the entries are driven singly, but they are not 
BO good. Eotriee are from eight to twelve feet wide. Rooms are 
started off the butt entries, beginning from eight to twelve feet wide 
and gradually widening out to about twenty-four feet, at which width 
they are run parallel with main entry. This plan is often deviated 
from by reason of faults in the vein, described heretofore, and the roof 
iQ places becoming too treacherous to wofk under. Butt entries are 
about two hundred yards apart ; Ihe pillars or ribs left between the 
rooms are about twelve feet thick, through this pillar the workingmen 
make a break through about four feet wide, every sixty feet, to let the 
current of air through up close to the face. When a new break-through 
is made, the old one should be closed up in order to throw a stronger 
current of air to the working face, but this is not always done, because 
it culs down the operators' profits, and the men suffer otten with hang- 
ing powder smoke. 

The pillars of a mine are leJt until the rooms are all worked out- 
When the miners attack them, and take them out, this is considered 
the most dangerous part of mining. Some of the mines have a large 
furnace, others an exhaust fan to produce artificial ventilation. 

SMOKB IB HINES. 

Smoke is the combined gasses and carbon escaping from fire in a 
state of imperfect combustion, and is liable to ignite by coming in con- 
tact with fire. In mines where Ihe coal is shot on the solid, as is most 
of onr.^, vast volumes of smoke fill the mines after firing, which on being^^ 
drawn to the one furnace becomes very dense in places. On Septem- 
ber 14, John Henderson, a miner, was badly bnmt in Mine No. 6. An 
investigation held went to show that at the noon firing, as he was pre- 
paring to leave the mine, a dense volume of emoke filled the mine 
around him, at which time an Italian miner put off a very light shot^ 
which ignited the smoke and filled the entry with fire. Smoke is oftet^ 
permitted to hang too long in parts of our mines, some days, by the pit 
bosses, for the health and comfort of the miners. 

VBNTILATION. 

The ventilation of mines is of great importance. Fans and fur- 
naces are the means ased, assisted-by natural causes. A furnace is 
built of fire brick on a level with the vein of coal under an upcast shafts 
in which a fire is kept up, A fan is placed at the top of an upcast 
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sbaft and is run by steam power. There are days,. in some of onr 
Tnines, when a lamp can scarcely be kept burning on acme of the en- 
trifes by reason of a strong current of air sweeping through, while on 
-other days, on the same entries, the current is weak and baffled. The 
intake or downcast being on a northern slope, consequently, when 
the wind blows from the north, which ia generally coo), it has a 
tendency to suck in, hence the mine is well ventilated on such 
occasions. The lamps on the ent y are often blown out. On a calm 
-day, with only a ligtit breeze from the south, the fnrnace and fan mast 
labor without the outside pressure they had when the wind was north. 
Again, cool air is heavier than warm air. When the atmosphere ont- 
side is cool and inside warm, it must, following the laws of natare, 
press in at the intake. The law says there shall be passing in every 
■mine one hundred cubic feet of air per minnte to the man, measured 
at the foot of the downcast. All practical mine men know that a mine 
-can have double that amount passing in at the downcast, while the 
men will be choking with smoke and bad air by reason of the pit 
'bosses neglecting to erect doors at the proper placed on the entries, 
and brattice np his break -througba and abandoned ro«ms so as to carry 
the air from the downcast in the face of the workings, thence aronnd 
the facQ to the upcast. Air entering a mine, conld it 6nd an opening, 
■will lake the nearest cut to the upcast. These openings it often finds, 
because it takes lumber and labor to close them up. I have never 
found an instrument to measure the air in a miner's room. Your 
lamp, lungs and eyes must be your guide to judge its quality and 
.quantity. Here an inspector meets with his greatest trouble in en- 
forcing the law regarding ventilation ; not that he cannot tell from the 
'burning of his lamp and the air taken into his lungs that it is impure, 
but the boss says it ia good, you are mistaken in yonr judgment, yon 
are not in this mine day alter day like myself, did you nut measure it 
at the downcast where the law aaid it should be measured, with yoar 
anoemometer, and found I had more than the standard ? The law does 
not say that I shall brattice up my break-throughs, nor hang doors 
where you want them. The inspector now mast resort to the courts, 
where a justice who has likely never been inside a coal mine must de- 
cide the case upon the testimony offered. The very men whom the 
inspector is seeking to beneSt, now say : 'I cannot testify Ihat this air 
is bad without losing my place; I have a family, and work is hard to 
get now ; compromise it ; the wind will change to-morrow, likely, and 
our air will be better." Let the law say how the air shall be conducted 
from the intake to the face of the workings and around the workings, 
and what openings shall be closed. 
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I wish to say in justice to Messrs. Cjweeny, Saperintendent of the 
Eeith & Perry Coal Co., and J. T. Reavley, Snpeiiuteadent of Rich 
Hill Coal Co., that these geutlemea have always treated me most conr- 
teoDsly when in the discharge of my official duties, and afforded me 
every facility for entering and iueiiecliDg their mines at all times; and 
further, that these gentlemen have used all reasonable diligence in 
providing for the safety of the men under their charge. 

hinexb' customs. 

Ooal diggers have a custom that I do not know of being in vogue 
among any other laboring class. They only wash their hands at the 
noon meal, although their faces will be as black as midnight ; but when 
the day's work is done they go throuzh an ablution of the entire body. 
This custom is strictly adhered to, both in winter and summer. Many 
of them strip to the waist when in their underground room at work. 

INTELUQBNCB AMONG MINERS. 

A very respectable percent, of our miners are intelligent — a read- 
ing and thinking people, well posted on the leading questions before- 
the American people — keeadiepatantn of the question that has baffled 
the wisdom of onr greatest statesmen — Labor and Capital. Duringthe 
dnll seasons in the coal trade they have considerable leisure time. At 
these intervals they will frequently be found in squads and groups' 
discussing this great problem of man against money, labor vs. capital, 
religious and political questions entering into their discourses, display- 
ing thought and ability that would astonish those unfamiliar with their 
mode of life. 

A large per cent, of all diggers entertain as little faith in a capital- 
ist operating a coal mine and being free from a disposition to oppress 
tbem on every opportunity that presents itself, as a young Protestant 
that has been reared with Fox's Book of Martyrs in the house, has in 
Catholicism. There are a few miners who agitate every little trouble 
between the operators and men, who are only capable of seeing one 
side of a question, and do not stop to consider whether the grievance 
is real or imaginary, bnt advocate a strike, a resort to force. Such 
men in the coal fields are capable of doing much mischief, alike to men 
and operators, by their loud talk and socialistic views, sowing a seed 
of discord, which can only bring forth turmoil and trouble. There are 
times when the coal trade will justify a rise in price to the diggers and 
at other times a reduction. If the operators and miners would come- 
together and settle this matter by arbitration, I believe it would save 
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finoch valnabi© time and money to operatorg, and would save a great 
deal of saffering and prJTation on the part of the miaereand their fam- 
ilies, and there would be none of that bitter feeling which a strike en- 
genders. No miners' organization ehonld ever advocate a strike until 
every possible means for an amicable settlement has been exhausted, 
for the men are sn're to be the losers in the long rnn. 

Men whose lives are largely confined to the dark and gloomy in- 
terior of a mine, where they are constantly confronted with the treach- 
erous tap roof above, and noxious and explosive gases surrounding 
them ; who take, as we might well say, their lives in their bands on 
entering the mines, baring the body to the waist and braving the perils 
to bring.forth a commodity that the wheels of industry cannot move 
without, should have all (be legislation that their surroundings de- 
mand. Rich men are a blessing, without them a country would be 
:poor indeed, in every sense of the term; yet I have always thought 
they found means of protecting their interests in legislative halls which 
were not altogether in harmony with right and justice. From some 
cause oar poor are getting poorer and more numerous, while the rich 
are growing richer, the middle man gradually disappearing. This is 
mot a good showing for our republican form of government. 

The statisUcB of the past few years show a vast amount of discon- 
tent among underground coal miners ; a great amount of time has been 
lost in strikes and suspensions, which is paralyzing to the coal busi- 
ness, often resnlting in the destruction of mining property and suffer- 
ing among miners and their families. The cause of this discontent the 
'Legislature should diligently enquire into and remove if possible. 

ABBA OF COAL. 

It is utterly impossible to give the area of workable coal in Bates 
county, as required by law. The Walnut coal Gelds, w^ich have within 
a short time secured railroad facilities, are being developed. Tbi 
indications are that from the amount of croppings on *^^he hillside anil 
in ravines, tbey cover a large territory and will prove a source of 
vast wealth to Bates county. The Mulberry is the same series. From 
indications I am inclined to believe there is less barren ground in these 

"fields than in the Rich Hill coal series. The Hndson coal, I think,ta?a 
only in small troughs and basins. The number of prospect holes put 

-down In the Qilbrealh a^'ighbrirhood with a drill will justify thiscon- 

-clusion. The ooal lands purchased by the Kansas Missouri Coal Gom- 
panv, in north of Prairie Oity and northeast of Papijiville, from what 

I could see in a short stay, judging from surface indications, fornii 
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rich coal deposit, and ere long will witnesB the bnsineBS scenes of a coal 
mining community. Form a careful study of the coal interests of 
Sates county for years, I am led to believe that the black diamond is 
almost ineshauBtable. 

ACCIDENTS IH MINKS. 

I very much regret t(t have to say in this respect that a large per 
cent, of the accidents in our mines are traceable to carelessness or 
recklessness on the part of the miners themselves. Men, in their 
familiarity with danger, become careless and reckless. I have often 
insisted on them putting in more props in thetr rooms, when they 
nearly invariably say, time enongh yet. I have seen men go through 
black damps and white damps, when there was no necessity for it. I 
bave seen numbers of them pass through the cage .when down, and 
under it when up, when there was a man-way around, a very danger- 
ous proceeding. Numbers of times the mule drivers have passed me 
-with mules in a trot or gaIlop,*witb one foot on the tail chain, the other 
on the inch and one-half projection at the bottom ot the box. Many 
-of them fail to nse the necessary caution in handling powder and tamp- 
ing ; some in returning too soon to a squib that had been lit and was 
hanging fire. During the year, four men have been killed by falling 
Toofs and eight seriously injured. Two men' have been killed by pre- 
mature discharge of powder in shooting, or squibs hanging fire, and 
retuining too soon to examine same, while eight have been iojured. 
One has been killed while passing under a cage, and three seriously 
injured. Six mule drivers have been crippled, more or less seriously. 
One man was injured by blast blowing through arib; he was firing a 
shot on the rib, went into an adjoining room when the shot blew 
through and crippled him. I have no means of knowing how many of 
the injured die. I had time to call on one of the unfortunates injured 
some time ago, and am satisfied he cannot last much longer. Hs was 
a young, stout, noble looking fellow. The above is only a part of the 
accidents, as many of a less serious character the law does not require 
of me to investigate. I would recommend that there be a law passed 
reqniring the county or district where mining is carried on to erect and 
maintain a hospital for crippled miners. 

HO. OF UINES IN OPERATION. 

li would be very diflicult and tedious to give the number of mines in 
operation in this county. A large majority of them are surface mines 
or strip pits; they would run np into the hundreds. I will endeavor to 
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give a description of the leading minea on the Mo. PaciSo and G-oIf R. 
R. The Rich Hill Coal Mining Oompany operate the mines on the Mo. 
Pacific. R. M, McDowell, is general maaager, T. Fleming, saper- 
intendent, J. T. Reavly, assistant superintendent. The following are 
their principal mines: Mine No. I, worked by slope ; the coal is drawn 
up the elope to the tipple with an engine. The pit boss is James 
DonelsoD. The number of men employed about fifty. The coal has 
been worked out of the rooms of this mine, the men are engaged ia 
drawing the pillows, excepting a pocket or arm, passed by the former 
managers, laying southwest from entrance. The ventilation of this 
mine was good at the last inspection, Kov. 13. About the Ist ot 
October I found considerable black damps and some white damps 
in parts of this mine, leading from the old workings, which -was 
promptly shut off. This mine has a large furnace. Goal runs from six 
feet down to two;*located in sec. 36, township 39, range 32. 

Mine No. 6, Birch & Brown contractors, owned by Rich Hill Goal 
Co. This mine is worked by shaft, is located in sec. 3t, township 36, 
range 31, and employs about 175 men. Eight to nine mules are em- 
ployed to haul the coal from the rooms to the bottom of the shaft. 
The pit boss is Louis T. Bradford. This mine is in a good condition 
relative to ventilation ; abont two rooms were short, and Mr. Bradford 
was nsing all reasonable efforts to remedy them. There are several 
places that the roof is exceedingly treacherous, being soap stone, or, 
as called by miners, white top. Generally speaking, all the mines of 
the Rich Hill diggings have a fine top of hard slate or shale. The cars 
of coal are hoisted by a steam engine up the shaft to the top landing, 
which is about twenty feet above the surface, where a track is laid on 
the floor corresponding with the track on the cage ; the car is now ran 
from the cage to the scales and stops long enough to be weighed by 
the weighman, thence rolled a few feet fart her to the tipple and damped 
on the screens, passing into the K. R. cars below. There are often 
twocheckweighmenhere,oneemplojedby the company and one by the 
diggers. The diggers pay their man the average made by all the men 
in the mine a day or month. 

Mine No. 6, operated by the Rich Hilt Coal Co., is located on N. W. 
corner of section 36, township 39, range 32, pit boss, Thomas M. Bren - 
nen. Ten mules are used in this mine drawing coal. There are in the 
neighborhood of 15(J men in this mine. The smoke has been banging 
inannmber ofroomson 3rd and 1th north entries too long for the com- 
fort of the men, but the pit boss, Mr. Brennen, was making every 
reasonable effort to right it by bracing up and putting up doors. There 
is an exhaust pan at the mine capable of throwing oat 40^)00 en bic feet 
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of air every minate. This mine ie worked by ehatt, and, like No. 6, 
it has ateps to go dovD and out. 

All the mines in the county have sufficient escapes. The/ioal in all 
the Rich Hill neighborhood is fonod on an uneven floor, being thickest 
on the low places or swamps of the mine, grows gradually thinner as it 
extends up the sides of the swamps or troughs, and loses itself altogeth- 
er or dips over into an adjoining basin and regains its lost height. 

Mine No 10, of the Rich Hill Coal Co., is operated by shaft. Men 
are lowered and hoisted in this with machinery. The patent safety 
catches are on the oagea; pit boss, E. Allison. This is a new mine, 
working 16 men. Goal about three feet thick and ral>her soft. Up to 
a few weeks ago the mine was regarded by the company as a failure, 
but in driving north lately the lead is improving and considerable 
good workable coal may yet be found. It is located in S. E. 
1-4 sec 26, township 39, range 32. Ventilation is reasonable good. Men 
pnsh the coal to the bottom of the sbalt in lieu of mules. 

Mine No. 12, of the Rich Hill Goal Co., is worked by drift and is 
located on S- E. 1-4 of sec. 25, township 39, range 32. The pit boss is 
Pete Pearson. No. of men employed, about 60. This mine will only 
last a short time, having but a few acres of coal to takeout. The 
depth below the surface of all this company's mines will run from 5 to 
flO feet, 

Other men have contracted to take out coal, for the company as 
yet are working on a small scale, and the company themselves are 
working other mines in a small way. 

Since my last report, mine No. 4 of this company has been worked 
out and abandoned, also the Frank Brown mine. 

The company has a large amount of capital employed in mining 
here, but how much I am unable to say. 

Their annual output of coal will approximate 480,000 tons. The 
output of the county will reach between 800,000 and 1,000,000. 

There are many other things connected with mining and operating 
mines, together with the lay of the strata, that I would like to speak 
of, but this report 1 give is too long. 

UULBBKBT COAL. 

Some valuable veins of coal have been opened and worked on a 
small scale this fall west of Mulberry creek and north of the Marias des 
Cygnes river, that in quality I have never seen surpassed in the west. 
The roofing, so far as I examined, was first-class. I regret that I bad 

L. B.— 10 
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not the time to make a thorough ezamiDatioD of these coal fields. The 
vein where I examined was a little over three feet, and can be worked 
without the use of powder. 

The Keith <fe Perry Coal Company operate the mines on the Gulf 
railroad. George R. Sweeney is superiutendent. 

Mine No. 5 of the Keith & Perry Co., is located on southwest 
quarter section 35, township 39, range 32,- is operated by shaft. One 
hundred and thirty colored men (negroes) and fifty-five white men 
work in this mine. Ten or twelve mules are used to draw the coal 
from the men to the hoisting shatt, some of which are sixteen hands 
high. An exhaust for runs with a steam engine is used for ventilating 
purposes. The coal in the swamps of this mine occasionally gets seven 
feet thick, thinning out gradually as it goes up the sides. There is a 
manway with steps for the men to go in and out. The coal is from five 
to sixty feet below the surface. The roof, like ali Bich Hill coal, is a 
Mo. 1, being a hard, black slate. Here and there are patches of white 
top (soap stone), a treacherous roof; in places the bosses abandon the 
coal and work around it. Mr. McKey, the pit boss, frequently lets his 
mine come some short regarding vetilation, powder smoke hanging 
too long in some rooms. A new air shaft is being sunk which, when 
completed, will give better satisfaction to the inspector and the men. 

Mine No. 4, Keith & Perry Coal Co., is located on the southeast 
quarter section 25, township 39, range 32 ; is worked by drift and strip- 
ping the covering off the coal. Number of men employed in and 
aronnd this mine, seventy-five. 

The coal output for the year of this company will reach 105,000 
tons. 

HOMBEB OF MEM IH COUNTY. 

I would judge there are in this county twelve hundred men min- 
ing and assisting one way and another in running the mines. 

IT APHTHA, PETKOLBUH, ROCK OIL, LtTBRICATIfiQ OIL. 

A Mr. Henderson in drilling for water on the northeast comer of 
section 28, township 42, range 33, some three months ago, at a depth 
of 225 feet, strucK avein of naptharock from which one barrel of oil a 
day has been pumped. It is undoubtedly a genuine article of oil. In 
a conversation with the family at the well 1 concluded the oil rock in 
which the oil lays in cavities had not been penetrated far eooagh to 
test the capacity of the vein. I regard it as a great discovery and it 
will be an incentive to oth^s to prospect thoroughly until the 
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L. 

great veins that uadouhtedly lay about this coal ref!;ion will be tapped 
at the right place. The strata will, in all probability, not be very wide 
and wind like the bed of our moat crooked river. The general opinion 
of geologistB is, that this oil-bearing strata has been produced by the 
decomposition of both vegetable and animal matter ; while coal is com- 
posed of vegetable matter alone. Goal oil has the additiou of animal 
matter. According to the teachings of geology we must conclnde that 
while the country now forming the Western States and Territories of 
North America bordering on the Pacific ocean, Canada and the East- 
ern States as far south as North Carolina, bordering on the Atlantic 
ocean, were, to a great extent, dry land, having been forced up and 
their mountain ranges formed by the pressure of the two great oceans 
mentioned, rendered possible by the thin crust of the globe; that for 
ages yet a belt extending north and south, including a large portion of 
the Mississippi valley, was a low, flat plain, interspersed with inland 
seas, swamps and jungles, on the borders of which grew a dense vege- 
tation of ferns, calometes and conifers. Roaming through and around 
this growth swarmed reptiles of various species in great number and of 
immense size, and the waters swarmed with Gsb and amphibious rep- 
tileB,some of which were forty feet long. In the decay of this, in some 
way, it is conclusive petroleum was produced. 

^ ' BOILBB TESTS. 

All boilers used to generate steam for the engines at the miaea 
have been tested by hydrostatic pressure and warm water every six 
months and the papers filed in my office. 

About five months ago I handed my resignation as mine inspector 
to the county court, from whom I bad received my last appointment. 
They did not accept the same until the November term of court, to 
take effect the let of December, when they appointed Mr. John White- 
head, of Bicb Hill, my successor. I have held the position ever since 
the Rich Hill mines opened up, prior to which time I had spfent several 
years in mining and prospecting in Bates county. I have endeavored, 
to the best of my ability, to do justice to men and operators, duly 
considering the respective rights of both; bow well I have succeeded 
I leave it to thera to say. I feel considerably attached to the mining 
element of our county, and were it not that my private business de- 
mands more of my attention I would have staid with them a while 
longer. There are many good, noble men who dig coal for a living. 
M. L. WOLFE, Mine Inspector. 
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KEITH AND PERBT COAL COMPABY. 



The mines of thia company are located at Rich Hill, Deepwater 
and Morgan, Mo., with prinoipal baBiness at Kanaas Oity. Their capi- 
tal ioTested in Misaoari and Kansas is $400,000. 

Frodacte for the year, 180,000 tons for the Miasonri mines, which 
are in operation all the year. 

The average namber of persons employed in Misaoari is 4C0 to 450. 

Miners' wages average $3.50 to 94 per day. 

Laborers' waj;es average $2 to $2.50 per day. 

Teams' wages avera);e $3.50 to $4 per day. 

Olerical force wages average $2 to $7 per day. # 

Wages are paid monthly in cash, or in goods from the eompany's- 
atore, as the men prefer. 

STAB COAL MINES. 

The "Star Ooal Minea" are located at Reniok, Mo., and employ 
one liDndred and five men. The miners work at the rate of 94 cents- 
per ton, which makes a daily average of aboat $1.30. On account of 
strikes the operatives lost an average of three months time during the 
year. Over two-thirds of the employes belong to labor organizations. 
They work ten boars a day, and are paid in cash the iiSth of each naonth. 

HUNTBVILLS OOAL AND HININO COHFANX. 

The minea of tbia company are in Randolph county, Missouri, and 
employ about sixty men, whose average daily earnings are about $l.3S. 
They labor nine hours a day and are paid in cash twice each month. 
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MINES OF MISSOURI. 
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LEAD AND ZINC MINING, 



One of the most important induBtriesinMisBouri is the prodactii 
of the varioas lead and zinc mines, yet the miaiag laws of the St 
do not apply to Kuy character of mining except coal miDiDg, anc 
conBeqoence do atatistical information concernipg our lead indus 
can be obtained, except such as is voluutarily given by the operat< 

It is hoped that an occapatioa eo important to th6 State, and 
hazardous to the lives and health of the operatives, will have thro 
roand it at leaBt the same protection of law as now regulates c 
mioing. ' 

In the report on "the resourcee of the United States," Mr. Kirch 
Jr., in an article on "the lead industry of the Uaited States," gi 
19,676 tons as the lead product of the States of Missouri, Kansas, 1 
Dois, and Wisoonsia during the year 1884. From the following rep 
of the St. Joseph Lead Company it will be seen that the produc 
this one mine alone, for the year 1885, is 9.648 tons, or very near o 
half of the product of the above named States. A full report of i 
product will certainly prove that Missouri is one of the leading St: 
in the production of lead, and may perhaps show it to be equal to ( 
orado, whose lead product in 1884 was 63,166 tons out of a total prod 
in the United States of 139,897 tons : 

Office of St. Joseph Lead Gohpany, ) 
BoHNE Teres, St. Francois Co., Mo., Nov. 7, '85. | 

Mk. Oscar Kochtitzey, Commiaaioner Labor, etc., Jefietton City, J 
Dear Sir : In reply to yours of the 29 nltimo, requesting infor 
tien as to the number of laborers employed by us, wages paid, and i 
put of lead for one year. We employ from six hundred to eight bund 
men. The wages vary from one dollar, for common labor (abonttwe 
men in all), to two dollars and Btty cents ; a few men get more. 
Our entire worfc is based upou the eight- hours- per-day system. 
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Our ODtpnt for the year endiag April SO, 1885, was 9,648 tonsof 
lead. 

We endeavor to supplement the wages of our employes, by secur- 
ing for them medical attendance and hospital accomodations, giTing 
them a choice of eilher of foar regular physicians and surgeons, at i 
cost of six dollars a year for single men and twelve dollars for a. man 
of family. These services and the facilities and advantages of the boB> 
pital are available to every man in onr employ, who chooses to have 
the same. 

We seek to keep down the cost of market supplies and other 
necessaries of living, to our men, as far as possible. 

It would give as pleasure to receive a visit from you at your con- 
venience, when we will cheerfully add any information yon desire to 
the items herein referred to. I am 

Very respectfully yours, 

J. WYMAN JONES, 

Fresideut. 



OwicB or Rowland Hazard, ) 
-IdiNK La Morrs, Madibon Co., Mo., Jan. 6. ^6. f 

Oscar Kochtitzky, Esq., Commissioner, Jefferaon City, Mo^: 

Dbar Sir: Replying to yours of Oct. 29, last, our prodaction of 
"Anchor" lead for the year 1885 was 76,171 pigs, at eighty pounds per 
pig, 6,093,680 pounds. 

Our pay-rolls, semi-monthly, show an average of 325 names. Wages 
range from ninety cents to two dollars and fifty cents per diem. 
Miners working for themselves, selling us their mineral, and miners 
working on contract can earn more than the maximum. 
Tours truly, 

W. a COGSWELL, 

Agent. 
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THE MISSOURI PENITENTIARY, 



We are indebted to Warden Col. D. W. Marmadnke, and Obief 
Clerk Capt. Geo. Harper for tbe following statistical information ooa- 
cerning tbe employment of tbe conTicts in the Missouri Fenitentiaiy 
at JefifersoD City: 



FBISOH BKPORT. 



Priaoners confined in Miseonri State Penitentiary, NoTember 14, 
1885, males, 1,558; femaliSH, 32. Total, 1,590. 
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A QUESTION TO BE CONSIDERED. 



Considerable complaint has for years been made by mechanics 
employed in the manufacture of that kind of articles which are pro- 
daced by convict labor in the penitentiary, it being claimed that the 
manufactare of sach articles creates unfair competition ^with free or 
square labor. The opposition from this source, to the employment of 
convicts under contract, has created a public preiudice, ander the in- 
fluence of which the convict contract system has been abolished in 
various States ; but as yet no other way has been discovered in any 
of those States by which the convicts could be beneficially employed. 
In the State of New York hundreds of convicts are idle, and in New 
Jersey an attempt is being made to substitute for the convict contract 
system a system by which the State sells, at a stipulated price, per 
piece, all goods mauufactnred by convicts. But this mode finds con- 
siderable opposition, as it has a tendency to rather increase than de- 
crease the production of such articles, and thereby defeat the very ob- 
ject for which the law prohibiting contract labor in the penitentiary 
was passed. Under this system the State would become the manufac- 
turer, assuming all risks connected therewith, and the present contract- 
or would be the purchaser without any risk of loss of raw material, etc., 
and at a perhaps not increased price, and competition would go on as 
heretofore. 

In some States propositions are made to employ convicts on public 
roads, in such parts of the State where required, but for many reasons 
this would be impracticable, especially on account of the safe keeping 
of the prisoners, on account of expenses, and the general opposition of 
the people to having convicts brought among them for any kind of work. 
The results of the law abolishing the convict contract system in New 
York, Ohio, New Jersey and other States ought to be closely observed 
before hasty legislation is enacted on this subject. 

A system under which the nnmber of convicts in the penitentiary 
could be reduced, and at the same -time adequate punishment admin- 
istered to all law breakers, would materially help to solve the ques- 
tion. 

A large number of convicts are sentenced for a short term, as will 
be fullyseen by the following statement of the terms of sentence of the 
convicts now in our State prison: 
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Term of Sentence. 
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31.51 
16.30 
G.87 
17.33 



Many of these short term men are sentenced on account of small 
offenses, and become inured to crime by being compelled to associate I 
with old and experienced ciiminalB. If the crimioa) code conld be bo 
amended as to keep this class from the Penitentiary, and pnoish them 
by confinement in the cOQDty jails at hard labor, they could cheaply 
and advantageoaaly be employed on public roads, public improve- 
ments, or at such other work as the county courts might direct. In this 
way the number of convicts could be reduced, the labor of the re- 
mainder of the convicts, on account of the scarcity of the Bupply 
of this class of labor, would command higher prices, and thereby in- 
crease the price of the manufactured article, which to a groat extent 
would cause a decrease in competition. 
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RAILWAY STATISTICS. 
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RAILWAY COMPANIES REPORTS. 



On the following pages will be found the reporte made to this 
Barean by various Bailway Companies operating in this State. It is 
to be regretted that the list is incomplete through the negligence or, 
indifiierence of some leading compaDieB which have failed altogether 
to give desired information. 
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BURBAD OP LABOE STATISTICS. 



EMPLOYES IN MISSOURI— WABASH, ST. tOUIS & PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

St. Louis, Dec. 12, 1885. 
Q«CAB KocHKiTZEY, EsQ., Commissioner of Labor: 

DxAB Sir: Keferriog to your favor of October 30tb, aekiiiK for 
certain information in connection with number of employes and aver- 
age salaries paid oo this line, in State of Miesouri, enclosed herewith 
find Btatement as reqaired. Please note explanation of Aaditor How- 
ard as to delay in same. 

Yonra truly, 

A. A. TALMAGE, 

General Manager. 



General officers 

ABBlBtanta and dtvlBlon superintendentB. 

CItU englaeera, BupeHntendeotB bridgeB and buildings.. 

Master niechantcfl 

MaaCer transportation, road masters and bridge foremen. 

Clerlts 

HnciiiniBtB , 

Passenger condnotora 

Freight conductors 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Wipers and Hostlers 

Baggagemen 

Brakemen 

Station agents not telegraph operators 

Station agents also telegraph operators 

Teiepraph operators not station agents 

Carpenters 

Section foremen 

Section men 

Laborers 



«5,7S4 31 
3,366 66 
3,103 86 
1,980 00 
1,6« G3 
808 24 



816 00 
617 M 

640 04 
766 84 



, Coog 



437 S 
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EMPLOYES IN MrsSOURI— Continuicd. 





No. 
employe a. 


Average sal- 




133 
4t 
194 


















3,243 









NoTK.— The Agrares for general offlcera are for the entire syHtem In all the 
States. , 



KA.NSA9 CITY, FT. SCOTT & GULP— KANSiS C[TY, SPRINGFIELD & 
MEMPHIS, AND KANSAS CITY, CLINTON & SPRINGFtELD RAIL- 
WAT COMPANIES. 

Kahbas City, Dec. 11th, 18S5. 
Oscar Koohtitzsy, Esq., Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Jefferson 
City, Mo.: 
Dear Sir : Below I give the information asked for in yours of the 
29th October, as to number, position and compensation of ail employes 
of the Kansas City, Ft. iScott & Gulf R. R., Kansas! City, Bprinpfleld 
& Men7phis R. K. and Kansas City, Oliuton & SpringSeld Railway 
Companies, in the State of Missouri, in the form suggested: , 
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KANSAS CITY, FOET SCOTT & GULF— KANSAS CITY, SPRINGFIELD & 
MEMPHIS, AND KANSAS CITY, CLINTON & SPRINGFIELD RAIL- 
WAY' COMPANIES— CoNTiNUKD. 



Claes. 



General officers 

Assistant and division snperintendente. . . 

Civil engineers 

Master mechanics 

Road masters aad bridge foremen 

Clerks 

Machlniats 

Passenger conductors 

Freight conductors 

Locomotive engineers , 

Firemen 

Wipers 

Baggagemen , 

Brakemen 

Station agents, not telegraph dperators 

Station agents, also telegraph operators. . . 
Telegraph operators, not station agents . . 

Carpenters 

Section foremen 

Section men 

Laborers 

Switchmen and watchmen 

Bridge tenders and pump men 

Other employes 

Total employes and average salaries, . 



$3,900 00 
2,400 00 



1,6 



>00' 



3,000 OO' 

1,300 OO' 
750 00 
830 00 

1,200 00- 
960 00 

1,300 OO 
650 00 
480 00 
600 00 
600 09^ 
600 00- 
480 00: 
720 oa 
800 OO' 
540 00- 
426 00' 
425 00- 



Very truly yours, 



GEO. H. NETTLETON, 

General Hanagei. 
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ST. LOUIS, KEOKUK & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 



Kbokuk, Iowa, November 25, 1885. 

Comminaioner Labor Statiatica. State of Missouri, Jeiferson City: 

Dkak Sir : Ab requeBted in yoar letter of October 30, 1 hand you 
lierewith etatemeut of tbe number, poBitions and pay of railroad em- 
ployes of thoBe lines. 

Ae far as possible, we bare shown employes separately, but ynu 
will notice that in some instances they include tbe whole line. 
Tours truly, 

R. LAW, 
, General SoperinteDdent. 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED 
AND THEIH YEAKLY SALARY. 



Number 
employed 


Yearly 
salary. 


6 


$3,100 OO 


1 


1,500 00 


1 


1,800 00 


7 


934 20 


34 


695 00 


20 


756 00 


5 


1.200 00 


8 


825 00 


5 


1,300 00 


8 


1,300 00 


15 


660 00 


18 


540 00 


8 


600 00 


31 


540 00 


15 


444 00 


3 


780 00 


10 


733 00 



-Oeneral officers 

€ivii engineers 

Master meohanicB 

Roadmasters and bridge foremen 

Clerks 

MacbinlBte 

Passenger conductors 

Freight eonduetors 

Pusenger engiaeera 

Freight engineers 

Firemen 

Wipers and hostlers 

Baggagemen 

Brakemen ; 

Station agenl:B, also operators (MiBSonri). 
Station agents,,not operators (Missouri). 
OperatoTfi, net agents 



BDRBAV OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



ST. LOUIS, KEOKUK & NOBTHWBSTERN EAILWAr.— Coktdjukd. 



<;arpenterB 

Section foremen (Mlesonri) 

Section men (MiBaouri) .'.... 

LaboKrs 

Switchmen and watobmeo 

Bridge watchmen &nd water men 

Soliciting ag<;nts 

TraTeling passenger agents 

Contracting agents. 

Painters 

Extra gang foremen 



mi 00 

487 00 



K6 CO 

400 00 
900 00 
1,380 00 
1,500 00 
600 00 
720 00 



NoTB. — The aboTe fignres are for the entire line, except where Mlesonri la 
stated. 
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CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & KAKSAS CITY RAILROAD COMPANT. 

CHiOAao, III., November 21, 18H5. 
Ho5. O90AB KooHTiTZKY, Commissioner Labor Statistics and Inspec 
tion, Jefferson City, Mo.: 

Ubab Sib: Replying to yours of the 30th ult, to Mr. C. H. Ohap- 
pell, tidoeral Manager, I herewith hand you Btatement requested. 
Very respectfully, 

CHAUNOEy KELSEY, Auditor. 

Statement showing the average number of men employed and tbeir yearly salary. 



General ofBcers 

Civil engineers 

Uaster meobanio 

RoadmasterB and bridge foremen.. 

FaBBenger conductors 

Freight conductors 

PaBsenger englneerB 

Freight engineers 

Firemen 

Wipers 



Baggagemen 

Brakemen 

Agents also operators, (Missouri).. 
Agents not operators, (Missouri). . . 
Operators not agents, (Missouri). . . 

Carpenters 

Section foreman, (Missouri) 

Section men, (Missouri) 

Laborers 

Bridge watchmen and watermen. 

Soliciting agents 

Extra gang foreman 



3,100 00 
1,600 00 



720 00 
1,300 00 

1,300 00 



00 



800 CO 
540 00 
562 00 



480 « 



440 00 
900 00 



NoTB. — The above figures a 
■tated. 



) for the entire line except where Mlssoori is 
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THE CHICAGO & ALTON EAILEOAD CO. 

Statement of eatimated number of men employed in the St&te of UiESourl by the 
Chicago & Alton R. U. Co. and average annual salaries. 



Civil engineers 

Division and assistant' superintendents 

Foreman machine shope and car repairs 

Road masters 

Clerks 

Machinists and shop men 

Passenger conductors 

Freight eondnctors 

Passenger engineers 

Freight engineers 

Firemen 

Wipers, etc, 

Baggagemen — train and station 

Brahemen 

Station agents, not telegraph operators 

Station agents, also telegraph operators 

Telegraph operators, not station agents 

Carpenters 

Section foremen 

Section men 

Laborers 

Switchmen and watchmen 

Bridge tenders and pumpers 

Other employes 

Total employed and average salaries 

Average yearly salaries paid In Missouri . . 
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STREET RSILWAY REPORTS. 
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Street Railway Companies. 



'With eome notable exceptiooH, the street railway compaoieB in 
Missoari have promptly reported, as reqnested, to tbis Bureau, and 
theiT reports will be found on the next succeeding pages. 
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ST. LOmS RAILROAD COMPANY. 

St. Louis, December 14, 1885. 
Hon. 0. KocHTiTZKT, Labor Commiasioner: 

Dear Sir: I send herewith a etatement of the men employed by 
this company, the wa^es paidi etc. 

Yours respectfully, 

R. B. JENNINGS, Sec'y. 



Employe B—Oocupation. 



Stable foremen 

Hostlers 

Horseshoere 

Watchmen 

Engineer 

MUl-men 

Harnessmaker.. ..i.. 

Feeders 

Cbaogers 

Feed-car driver 

"HUl" man 

Track foremen 

Traok repairers 

Foremen, car repairs. 

Carpenters 

Carpenters 

Painter 

Painter 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith 

Lamp cleaner 

Starters 

Conductors , 

Drivers .., 



$: 60 
a 00 

1 75 



1 50 

1 60 



2 75 

3 25 
2 CO 
1 75 



BCRBAD OF LABOR ST4TKTIC8. 



PEOPLE'S EAILWAT. 



St Louis, November 10, 1885. 
To the Oor^miaaioner of Labor Statistics: 

Bbab Sir: I beg leave to report that the follomng are the num< 
ber of men employed by the People's Railway Co., St. Louis, number 
of hours worked, etc., for year 1886 : 



Employ es— Occupation . 


1 


1 

i 


i 


Foremen ' 


1 

33 
32 
23 


$2 65 
300 
1 66 
1 SO 






















3 


183 










3 
2 

a 

3 
1 
I 


200 
2 60 
2 78 

1 67 

2 50 






























3 
1 


176 
300 













Very respectfully, 

JNO. MAHONBY, Sec'y 
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TOWER GROVE AND LAFAYETTE RAILWAY. 

St. Loma, November 10, 1886. 
To the Commissioner of Labor Statisties, Jefferson City, Mo-: 

Dkak Sik ; I beg leave to report that the following are the nam- 
ber of meD employed, etr., by the Tower Grove and Lalayette Railway 
Co., St. Louis: 



BmploJ'es— Occupation. 


f 

1 
s. 


1 

i 
1 


ll 
11 


Foremen 


1 

18 


$2 60 
200 












Hostler. 


8 


1 60 










2 


175 










2 
1 


,1,1 




























1 






1 




1 


1 6010 


Saddlers 
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cass avknde & fair gro0sd railway company. 

St. Louis, Nov 6, 1885. 
Hon. O. KocHTiTzKT, Labor Commissioner, Jefferson City, Mo-: 

Dear Sir : In compliance with your request for information con- 
cerning wages, hours of service, etc., of this company's employee, I 
beg to report as folIowB : 

30 conductors employed, average hours, 12^ ; wages, $2.00 per day. 
30 diivers employed, average 12^ hours ; wages, $1.60 per day. 



20 hostlers, wages per day $1 50 Uonrs service.. 

1 feeder, wages per day 1 75 

1 asBt. feeder, wages per day. . . 
1 watchman, wages per day — 
1 asBt.watchm'D,wBgee perday 

liroadman, wages per day 

3 aast. roadmen, wages per day 

1 blackBmith, wages per day 

1 aBst. blackB'th, wageEperday. 

1 carpenter, wages per day . . . : . 

2 carpenters, wages per day 

1 saddler, wages per day 2 00 

1 foreman, wages per month ... 100 00 



1 fiO 



a 60 

1 75 



aoo 



BespectfUlIy, 

G. G. GIBSON, 

Superintendent, 
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LINDELL EAILWAY COMPANT. 



St. Louib, Nov. 6, 1885. 
Hon. 0. KocHTiTZKT, Commisaioner of Labor, Jefferson, City, Mo.: 

Dear Sir : Eacloaed pleasQ find etalement of numberof employes 
of Lindell Railway Company, together with respective boDrs worked 
and ealary paid. 

Yours troly, 

GEO. W. BAUMHOFF, 

Secretary. 



Bmploy eB — O coupatlor 



iForemea.... 

-Con doctors. 

iDriverB , 

Hostlers.... . 
■Car-house mt 
'Tr&cklayers. 
Blacksmiths . 
Watchmen . , 
■Gturpentem . . 
:Saddleni 



Wages. 


i 




IB 
=1 


JIOOOO per month... 


13 


6000 " 


12 


185 per day 


12i 


IW " 


121 


160 ** 


12 


176 " 


13 


1 76-2 00 " 


10 


2 75-3 00 " 


10 


2 00 " 


la 


3 75 " 


10 


3 60 " 


10 



The boars named include the hours for meals, except those marked ten hours . 
Tours traly, 

JOHK n. MAXON, 

President Lindell Railway Company. 
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CITIZENS' RAILWAY COMPANY. 



Employes— Occupation, 


? 

1 
t 
9- 


1 

t 


n 




1 

55 

48 
28 
5 
6 


S9S5 
200 
1 621 
IBO 
236 
] 93 






























4 
3. 


308 

1 87 













GEO. KAUFHOLD, 

Secretary. 



''Meal ho are looloded. 
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MISSOURI RAILWAY COMPANY. 

St. Louis, November 9th, 1885, 
Hon. O. KocHTiTZKY, Jefferson. City, Mo : 

Dear Sir— Herewith I enclose etatement of namber of men, wages 
and work hours as requested. 

The two lines of this company arF< under ooe management, and the 
pay being the same for the same work on both roadff, and the acconnte 
being kept together, I have not separated the jeturns. 
Yoora truly, 

P. 0. MAFFITT, 

President. 



E mployes— Oco apatlon . 


i 


f 


> 


F r m D 


a 

-68 
58 
47 
8 
11 
3 
1 
6 
2 


$3 33 
203 

1 60 

1 70 

1 60 

2 50 
2 88 
1 50 
235 
























Btiirter. 






10 




10 




10 




10 




1 300 

2 335 


10 











The time given for all, except lO-honr men. Include meal bonrs. 
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Capital invested 

EiLrnlngsfor laet fiscal jear 

ATeiage number of persons employed... 
Average monthly earolngS'of employee. 

Number men employed 

Nnmber boys employed 

Highest wages to men per week 

Lowest wages to men per week 

Average daily earnings of men 

Average dally wages of boys 

Average number hours worked a day... 



SI, 000, 000 00 
200,000 00 



$30 00 
9 00 



COREIGAN CONSOLIDATED STREET RAILWAY CO , 
J. T. Kblly, Secretary. 
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UNIOM HAIL WAY" COMPANY, (ST. JOSEPH). 

Obcar KocBTiiZKY, Tistfarsort City, Mo.: 

Dbak Sir — In response to your inqairies made November 2, 1 wonld 
Bay: 



Leogtli of roads 

No. of tnllsB of track.. 

Number of cars 

Nnmber of animals 

Number 1^ employes .. 



5 miles. 
9 miles 



S} miles. 
Z\ miles. 



IJ mileB. 
2 milcB. 



Aggregate wages paid bj all companies.. 
Number of fall fare paHSengers carried . . . 



$32,400 

1,284,460 



I don't know just exactly the division of labor in the other two 
liaea, bat for the Union Rjilway Company of St. Joseph, Mo,, it is as 
follows: 



Superintendent. . 

Foreman 

Conductors (none 

Driyers 

Hostlers 

Tracklayers 

Watchmen 

Blackemltli 

Clerk 

Feeder 

Total 



(These ligures are for 1885, two months, November and December, 
being estimated.) 

Trusting same will reach you in due time and be satisfactory, 
I am yours etc., 

A. STEINAOKER, 

^ilwai Oo. 

,oog1c 
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HANNIBAL STREET RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Hanmibal, Mo., Nov. 12, 1885. 
CoTHmieaioner of Labor Statistics, Jefferson City, Mo-: 

Deab Sir: Yours of November 2(i received and contentB noted,, 
and in reply >vould Btate that the following ie a list of employes and 
wages : 

Five street car drivers at $1,35 per day. 
Two street car conductors at $1.36 per day. 
Two stable-men at $1.50 per day. 

Yours respectfully, 

HANNIBAL ST. R'Y 00. 
Jab. O'Hkrh, Sec'y. 



JOPLIN STREET RAILROAD COMPANY. 
(JoPLiN, Mo) 



£m ployee— Occupation. 


P 

B 


1 


n 


Foremen 


1 














3 
1 
3 


$26 00 perm©.. 
■10 00 per mo.. 
%\ 50 per day. 


































1 


3 00 per* day. 


8 
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ST. LOUIS FIRE DEPARTMENT. 



St, Louis, November 16, 188S. 
C'ommissioner of Labor Statistics and Inspection, Jefier&on City, Mo- 

Sik: In compliance with your request I beg leave to state that the 
Fire Department of the city of St. Lrjuis at the present time ia com- 
posed of twent>'Rve steam fire engine companies, seven hook and lad' 
der companies, fivelarg^ chemical engine companies, six fuel wagone, 
one tool wagon, 30,000 feet 'i\ inch rubber and cotton hose, 170 horses 
and 33 1 men. 

OMcers. — One ofaief, one 1st assistant chief and four assistant 
chiefs, one secretary and one veterinary surgeon. 



>■' 


Salaries. ' 


Per annnm. 




ja.oooM 




1,800 00 




1,600 00 




1,3WOO 




1.200 00 




1,200 00 




1,020 00 




060 00 


Watchmen, each 




SiOOO 



The cost of the department for the fiscal year ending March 31. 
1886. will be about $125,000. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN LINDSAY, 

Chief Fire Departmeot. 
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MISSOURI LABOR LAWS. 
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STATE LAWS R-ELflTING TO LUBOR. 



Ill ooDsequence of the continual demand being made upon this 
Bnreau by workingmen for copies of the various laws of Misaouii re- 
lating to labor and its proteclion, and it bein*^ impossible to sapply all 
with Statutes and Seasion Acts, I have deemed it beet to include them 
all ia this report on the succeeding pages. A part of these laws were 
printed in the last report of this Bureau, and the collection of them all 
here in convenient form will enable me to BUpply the demands made 
upon me and make accessible to those desiring information the full 
text of the laws; 

THR EIGHT HOUBS LAW. 

Sec 6101, R, S. Eight hours constitute a dayU labor, when. — From 
and after the first day of May, in the year eighteen hundred and aixty- 
seven, ihe x>eriod of eight hours shall be and constitute a legal day's 
work; but nothing in this seclion shall be so construed as to prevent 
parties to any contract for work, services or labor, from agreeing upon 
a longer or shorter time. This section shall not apply f,o persona hired 
or employed by the month, nor to laborers or farm hands in the ser- 
vice of farmers or others engaged in agriculture. 

APFBENTICB LAWS. 

Sec. 4074. Minora may he hound, when. — All minors may be bound 
as apprentices to some appropriate industry, art, calling or trade — " 
males to the age of twenty-one years and females to the age of eighteen, 
or to the time of their marriage within that age, ia the manner pre- 
scribed in this chapter. 

Sbo. 40J5. By whom hound — Minors under the age of fourteen 
years may be bound by their father, or, in case of his death, incompe- 
tency, or where he shall have willfully abandoned his family for six 
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months without making eaitable proviBions for their Bupport, or has 
become an habitual drnnkard, by tbeir mother or by their legal guar 
diao ; and, if illegitimate, they may be bound by their mother ; and if 
they have no parent competent to act, and no guardian, they may bind 
themaelves, with the approbation of the probate court of the county 
where they reside ; but the power of 4 mother to bind her children, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate, shall cease upon her subsequent 
marriage, and shall not be exercised by herself or her husband at any 
time during sncblmarriage. 

Sko. 4076. Minors above the age of fourteen years. — Minors above 
the age of fourteen years may be bound in the same manner ; provided, 
that when they are bound by their parent or guardian, the consent of 
the minor shall be expressed in the indenture, and testified by his 
signing the same. 

Sec. 4077. Eeeeutor may hind infant, when- — The executor who, 
by the will of a father, is directed to bring up hia child in some trade 
or calling, shall have the power to bind such child, by indenture, in 
like manner as the father, if living, might have done, or shall raise 
such child according to such direction. 

Sec. 4078. Probate court, when. — When any poor child is, or may 
be, chargeable to the county, or shall beg for alms, or when the parents 
of such children are poor, and the father an habitual drnnkard, or, if 
there be no father, when the mother is of bad character, or suffer ber 
children to grow up in habits of idleness, without any visible means 
of obtaining an honest livelihood, it shall be lawful for the probate 
court to bind such child an apprentice until, if male, he arrives at the 
age of twenty-one yeara, and if female to the age of eighteen years. 

Sec. 4079. Guardian, when. — Every orphan minor, who has estate 
not sufficient for his maintenance, may be bound by his guardian, un- 
der the order and direction of the probate court ; and the indenture 
binding such minor shall be as effectual as if such minor were of foH 
age; and the counterpart of such indenture shall, for the benefit of 
the minor so bound, be deposited with the clerk of the probate court 
in which such binding shall take place, for safe keeping. 

Sec 4080. Incapacity, etc., how decided- — Facts of incapacity, de- 
sertion or drunkenness shall be decided in the probate coart, by the 
'judge thereof, or bv a jury, if one be demanded, before the indentare 
shall take effect ; and an indorsement on the indenture, under the seal 
of the court, that the same are proved, shall be sufficient evidence of 
the mother's or guardian's power to give such consent; but if the 
judge or jury do not find the charge of incapacity, drunkenness or 
indiscretion to be true, the person at whose instance such proceedings 
may have been had shall pay all costs attending the' same. 
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Sec. 40SI. No minor hound unless by indenture.— So minor shail 
be boaad, a? aforesaid, unleaa by an indenture of two parts, sealed and 
ilelivered by both parties, and when made with the approbation of the 
probate coart, or the judge thereof in vacation, its approbation shall be 
certified in writing, indorsed upon each part of the indenture. 

Sec. 4082. Indenture, where rffl7>o«i(6(?— One part of the indenture 
shall be kept for the use of the minor, by his parent or guardian, when 
executed by them respeclively ; and when made with the approbation 
of the probate court, shall be deposited with the clerk, and be safely 
kept in his ofSce for the use of the minor. 

8bc. 4083. Affe of (^prentices to he inserted. — The age of every 
apprentice shall be inserted in the Indentures ; and all indentures en- 
tered into otherwise than as herein provided, shall be, as to all appren- 
tice under age, utterly void. 

Sbo. 4084. Covenants in indenture. — In all indentures by the pro- 
bate court for binding out any orphan or poor child as an apprentice, 
there shall be inserted, among other covenants, a clause to the follow- 
ing effect : That the master to whom such minor is bound, shall caase 
to be given to such minor a common school edacation, and at the ex- 
piration of such apprenticeship shall give such apprentice a new bible 
and two new suits of clothes, to be worth fifty dollars, and twenty dol- 
lars in current money of the United Slates. 

Sbc, 4085. Indenture void on death of master, — No indenture of 
apprenticeship or service, made in pursuance of this chapter, shall bind 
the minor after the death of his master, but the apprenticeship or ser- 
vice shall be thenceforth discharged, and the minor may be bound out 
anew. 

Sec. 40S6. Treatment of apprentices. — Parents and gnardians and- 
the probate court shall inquire into the treatment of the children bound 
by them, respectively, or with their approbatfon, and of all who phall 
have been bound by or with the approbation of their predecessors in 
office, and defend them from all cruelty, neglectand breach of contract 
On the part of their masters. 

Src. 4087. Complaints hy and against apprentices, how inquired 
into. — The probate court shall hear the complaints of apprentices who 
reside within the county, against their masters, alleging undeserved or. 
'mmoderate correction, insufficient allowance of food, raiment or lodg- 
ing, want of instruction in their trade or calling, or that they are in 
danger of being removed out of this State, or the violation of the inden- 
ture or apprenticeship, and may hear and determine such cases by a 
jury or otherwise, and make such order therein as will relieve the party 
injured in future. 
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Sbc. 4088. Proceeding$ when apprentice guita service- — The pro- 
bate court shall also be empowered, upon complaint being filed by the 
master, that an apprentice has, without cause, left bis service, to cause 
the same to be inquired into by a jury or otherwise, and make such 
order or orders in the premises as may be just and proper. 

Sao. 4089. Power of court to discharge apprentice. — The probate 
court shall have power, when circumstances require it, to discharge an 
apprentice from his apprenticeship ; and, in case any money or other 
thing has been paid, by either party in relation to such apprenticeship, 
the court shall make such order concerning the same ae shall seem just 
and reasonable. If the apprentice so discharged shall have been 
originally bound by the probate court, it shall be the duty of the court, 
if they judge necessary, again to bind such apprentice, if under age. 

Sec. 4090. Master liable to action in covenants in indenture. — 
Svery master shall be liable to an action on the indenture for the 
breach of covenant on his part therein contained ; and all damages re- 
covered in such action, after deducting the necessary charges in prose- 
ontiog the same, shall be the property of the minor, and shall be ap- 
plied and appropriated to his use by the person who sha'l recover the 
same, and shall be paid to the minor, if male, at the age of twenty-one 
years, and if female, at the age of eighteen years, or at the time nf her 
marriage within that age. 

Sbc. 4091. Limitation of action. — If snch action \i not brought 
during the minority of such apprentice, he may commence such action 
in his own name, at any time within two years after he becomes of age, 
and not after. 

Sbc, 4092. Proceedings against apprentice. — If any such appren- 
. tice shall be gnilty of any gross misbehavior, or refusal to do his duty, 
.or willful neglect thereof, bis master may make his complaint to the 
probate court of the county in which he resides, setting forth the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to which complaint shall be attached a citation, 
signed by the clerk of snch court, requiring the apprentice and all per- 
sons who hare covenated on his behalf, to appear and answer to snch 
complaint, which complaint and citation shall be served on them in 
the usual manner of serving civil process. 

Sko.4093. Power and duties of courts. — Theoourt shall proceed to 
hear and determine the cause, with or without a jury, and after a fall 
hearing of the parties, or of the complainant alone, if the adverse party 
shall neglect to appear after due notice, the court may render judgment 
or decree that the master be discharged from the contract of. appren- 
ticeship or service, and for the costs of the suit ; such costs to be re- 
covered of the parent or guardian of the minor, if there be any, wbi> 
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signed the iadentnire, and execution he issued therefor accordiiif;ly ; 
and if there be no parent or guardian liable for such costs, execution 
may be issued thereror against the minor, or the amount thereof may 
be recovered in an action against him after he shall arrive at full age ; 
and any minor discharged as aforesaid may be bound out anew. 

Sec. 4094. Parties to indenture liable to master, when- — The 
parties to such indentures shall also be liable to the master, in an 
action on the indenture, for the breach oflany covenant on their part 
therein contaiued, committed before the master was so discharged from 
such indenture. 

Sec. 4095. Apprentice., when liable. — If any such apprentice shall 
willfully absent himself Irom the service of his master, or shall run 
away, bo that the master shall be deprived of his services during the 
remainder of the term, or any part thereof, for which be was bound to 
serve, or shall violate any of the stipulations in said indenture, the 
master may recover such damages as he has sustained thereby, in an 
action against such minor ; provided, there is no other person liable in 
such indenture thereof. 

Sec- 4096. Proceedii^a under discharge, e(c..-^When any appren- 
tice, or master, shall be discharged from any indenture, in pursuance 
of the provisions of this chapter, and any sum of money shall have 
been paid or agreed for by either party on the execution of said inden- 
ture, the court may, at the time they discbarge such person from the 
ind<4nture, also order such sum of money, or any part thereof, as the 
equity of the case may require, to be refunded, if paid to him who ad- 
vanced the same, or his personal representative ; and if not paid, they 
may, by order, discharge the same, and direct any securities that may 
have been given therefor to be delivered op or canceled. 

, Sbc. 4097. Penaltif for enticing apprentice away. — Every person 
who shall counsel, persuade, entice or assist any apprentice to run away 
or absent himself from the service of his master, or to rebel against or 
assault hie master, shall forfeit not less than twenty nor more than 
five hundred dollars, to be used for, and recovered, with costs, by such 
master, in any court having jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 4098- For harboring. — Every person who shall entertain, 
harbor or conceal any apprentice, knowing such apprentice to be a 
run-away, or to have absented himself from the service of his master 
without leave, shall forfeit one dollar for every day's entertainment, 
harboring or concealing, to be sued for and recovered, with costs, by 
such master, in any court having jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 4099. Apprentices shall not be moved out of the State. — It 
shall not be lawful for any master to remove an apprentice oat of this 
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State. Whenever any master of an apprentice shall wi^b to remote 
oot of this State, or te quit his trade or business, he shall appear with 
his apprentice before the probate conrt of the proper county, and if 
the court be satsified the master has done justice to the said appren- 
tice, for the time he has had charge of the same, such court shall have 
power to discharge such apprentice from the service of such master, 
and again bind him, if necessary, to some other person. 

Sec. 4100. Provisions of this chapter, apply to whom. — The pro- 
visions of this chapter shall apply as well to mistresses, female guar 
dians, apprentices and wards, respectively, as to masters, male gnar- 
dians, apprentices and wards. 

Szc. 4101. Common law right not affected hy this chapter. — Noth- 
ing contained in this chapter shall prevent or affect the right of a father, 
by the common law, to assign or contract for tiie service of his children 
for the term of their minority, or any part thereof. 

LIEKS OF CONTRACTORS, TABS ASD LABORERS AGAINST BAILROADS. 

Sec. 3200. Lien on railroads for work and labor and materials.— 
All per^ns who shall do any work or labor in constructing or improv- 
ing the road bed, rolling stock, station houses, depots, bridges or cal- 
verts of any railroad company, incorporated under the laws of this 
State, or owning or operating a railroad within this State, and all per- 
sons who shall fnrnish ties, fuel, bridges or materials to such railroad 
company, shall have, for the work done and labor performed, and for j 
the materials furnished, a [lien upon the road bed, station honsea, | 
depots, bridges, rolling stock, real estate and improvements of sach 
railroad, upon complying with the provisions hereinafter mentioned; 
provided, such work and labor is performed, and such materials are 
furnished, under and in pursuance of a contract with such railroad 
company, its agents, contractors, sab contractors, lessees, trustees or 
construction company, organized for the uses and purposes of snch 
railroad compftiy, or having in charge the building, construction or 
improvement of such railroad or any part thereof. 

Sec. 3201. Such lien to have precedence over other incumbrances-— 
The lien aforesaid shall attach to the buildings, erections, improve- 
ments, road-bed and property mentioned, from the date of the com- 
mencement of such work and labor, or from the time such material) 
were furnished or delivered, and shall be prior to all mortgages orin* 
combrances placed upon the property affected by this lien, subsequent 
to the passage of this article. 

Sbc. 3202. Zien to be Med with circuit clerk. — It shall be the dnty 
of all persons claiming the benefit of such lien, within oinety^JB 
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next after the completion of the work, or after the materials were fur- 
nished, to file in the officio of the circoit clerk of any county through 
vbich said railroad is located, a juet and true account of the amount 
doe, after all joBt credits have been given, which account shall state 
(be amount claimed as due, the general nature of the work, amount of 
labor perfoTmed, or of materials furnished, the dates when tho work 
was done, aud when materials were lurolshed, and the place or places 
at which said labor and work was performed, or said materials were 
famished, the name or names of the parties with whom the contract 
for said work or furnishing said material was made, and also the name 
of the railroad against which said lien is intended to apply ; and it shall 
be the duty of all persons claiming said lien, within said ninety days, 
to serve a copy of the above account on the person or corporation own- 
ing or operating or having charge of said road or of the property to 
which said lien attaches. 

Sec. 3203. Clerk to Mle abstract of lien.~\\. shall be the duty of 
the circuit clerk to indorse upon every accounttbedateof its filing and 
make an abstract thereof, in a book by hien to be kept for that porpose, 
and properly entered and indexed, containing the date of its filing, t^e 
name of the person seeking to enforce the lien, the amount claimed, 
and the name of the railroad against which the lien is filed; and it 
shall be the duty of circuit clerks in whose office socb accounts and 
liens may be filed, within five days thereafter, to forward to the Secre- 
tary of State a true copy of said accounts and liens and judgments 
rendered thereon by the circuit courts in which the case has been 
tried. 

Sec. 3204. Secretary of State to Me lien in his oMce. — It shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of State to file in his ofiice such accounts and 
liens, when received, and to prepare and keep in his ofiice a book in 
which shall be entered an abstract of all accounts and liens filed as 
aforesaid j which abstract shall be so arranged and indexed as to show, 
in a convenient form, the names of all parties claiming liena, the 
amount claimed by each, the railroad to which same applies, the date 
of the filing, and il discharged, when the same was done. 

Sec, 3205. Actions on liens to he brought in ninety days. — All ac- 
tions under this arMcIe shall be commenced within ninety days after 
filing the lien, and prosecuted without unneceBsary delay tofinal judg- 
ment; and no lien shall continue to exist, by virtue of the provisions 
of this article, for more than ninety days after the lien shall be filed^ 
unleas, within that time, an action shall be instituted thereon as here- 
inbefore prescribed. 
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Sbo. 3i06. Parties to suit, who shall he. — Any person or corpora- 
tion owniog or operatiog the railroad to which said liens may apply^ 
shall, in each instance, be made a party defendant in all salts for en- 
forcing said liens ; bat it shall not be necessary to make the party with 
whom the contract was made for doing the work and labor, or for far- 
nishing of material, a party defendant in euch sait ; but such party or 
parties may, at^the option of the plHintiiT, be made parties defendant, 
in which case process may be awarded and sery«d as other writs of 
snmmoDS in any coanty in this State. 

Sro. 3207. Pleadings, etc-, to he as in other civilcaaea- — The plead- 
ings, practice, process and other proceedings, in cases arising under 
this article, shall be the same as in ordinary civil actions and civil pro- 
ceedings in circtiit courts, except as herein otherwise provided ; the 
petition, among other things, shall allege the facts necessary for eecur- 
irtf, a lien ander this article, and a description of the property charged 
therewith. 

Skc 3308. Court may render judgment to amount claimed' — The 
coart shall ascertain by fair trial, in the naual way, the amount of the 
indebtedness for which the lien is prosecuted, and may render judg- 
ment therefor in any sum not exceeding the amount claimed in the de- 
mand filed with the lien, together with interests and costs, although 
the creditor may have unintentionally failed to enter the full amount, 
of credits in his account filed, to which the defendant may be entitled ; 
but no personal judgment shall be rendered thereon except as againtt 
sach defendants as might be sued thereon in an ordinary action at law- 

SsB. 3209. Judgment hy default.~3nA%Taent by default shall be 
rendered against every defendant, who, after being summoned or no- 
tified, according to law, shall not appear and plead or answer within 
the time allowed in ordinary civil actions. 

8ko. 3210. Judgment on conatruotive notice- — When the defendant 
has not been served with a summons according to law, and has not ap- 
peared, but has been lawfully notified by publication, the judgment, 
if for the plaintiff, shall be that he recover the amount of the indebt- 
edness found to be due, and costs of suit, to be levied out of the prop- 
erly charged with the lien therefor, which said property shall be cor- 
rectly described in said judgment. 

Sec- 3211. Judgment on personal service. — When the defendant 
has been served with summons according to law, or appears to the ac- 
tion without service, the judgment, if for the plaintiff, shall be against 
such defendant, as in ordinary caBoe, with the addition, that if no snffi- 
cient property of the defendant can be found to satisfy sacb judgment 
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and costs of suit, then the regidue thereor be levied, as provided in the 
next preceding section. 

S«o. 3:il3. The plainti^ may have execution.— The Bxecutionto her 
is3ued, eball be a special ^eri fncias, and shall be in conformity with 
the j udgment ; and eucfa writ shall be retarnable as in ordinary execu- 
lions, and the advertisement, sale aod oouveyance of real estate under 
the same shall be made as under ordinary ezecations. 

Skc. 3213. Satisfaction to be entered, whan and how. — Whenever 
any debt, which is a Hen upon any building or other improvement. 
shall be paid and satisiied, the creditor, if required, shall acknowledge 
Buch saliefaction upon the records of the margin thereof, which satis- 
faction shall be certified by the clerk tt> the Secretary of State within 
ten days afcer the same has been entered upon the margin of the judg- 
ment of record in his office. And the clerks of the circuit courts and 
the Secretary of State shall receive, as full compensation for services 
performed by them, a6 is provided for under this chapter for mechanics'" 
liene. 

Sxc. 3214. Parties refusing to satiafy, penalty- — If any creditor 
refuse to enter satisfaction within ten days after payment and request^ 
as aforesaid, he shall be liable to any person injured to the amount of 
such injury and costs of duit. 

Skc. 321S. Proceeds, when distributed pro rata- — In all cases 
where judgments have been rendered and a sale has been ordered, and 
the properly sold to which said liens attach, the proceeds arising from 
snch sale, if not sufficient to discharge all liens on which judgments 
have been rendered before such sale shall be madc.shall be distributed 
pro rata upon snch judgments, as if the filing of the said liena had been 
all of the same date ; and when such judgments have been, by sncb 
sales or otherwise, wholly or partially paid and Batisfied, the clerks 
shall enter upon the records the amount or amounts so paid, with a 
correct description of the real property sold, and within the time and 
in like manner certify the same to tbe Secretary of State, as hereto- 
fore provided. 

Sec. 3216, ' Suh contractors'' lien. — In all cases arising under the 
provisions of this article, where notice of lien shall be filed by a sub- 
contractor for work and labor performed, or materials furnished, such 
sub contractor, in case of suit brought to enforce lien, shall not be en- 
titled to recover, as against the corporation or individual owning thp- 
property to which the lien applies, at any greater rate for the work and 
labor performed, or materials furnished, than was agreed upon between 
said corporation or individual and the original contractor for doing said, 
work or furnishing the materials. 
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MECHANIOS' LIENS. 



Skc. S172. Meehaniea and others to have liens, when — Every 
-meohaDio or other persoo wbo shall do or perfbrtu any labor or work 
upon, or furDiah any materiaU, fixtures, engine, boiler or machinery 
^or any bailding, erection or improTements upon land, or for repairing 
the same, under or by virtue of any contract with the owner or pro- 
prietor thereof or his agent, trustep, contractor or sab contractor, upon 
-complying with the provisions of this article, shall have, for his work 
or labor done, or materials, fixtures, engine, boiler or machinery fur- 
nished, a lien upon sach building, erection or improvements, and upon 
the land belonging to such owner or proprietor on which the same are 
situated, to the extent of one acre ; or, if sach building, erection or im- 
provement be upon any lot of any land in any town, city or village, 
then such lien shall be upon such building, erection or improvements 
and the lot or land upon which the same are situated, to secure the 
payment lor such work or labor' done, or materials, fixtures, engine, 
boiler or machinery furnished as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3173. TAe amount of property subject to lien. — The entire 
lind, to the extent aforesaid, upon which any such building, erection 
-or other improvement ia situated, including as well that part of said 
laud which ia not covered with such building, erection or other im- 
.provement, as that part thereof, which is covered with the same, shall 
be subject to all liens created by this article, to the extent and only to 
the extent of all the right, title and iatereit owned therein by the 
-owner or proprietor of such building, erection or other improvement, 
for whose immediate use or benefit the labor was done or things were 
furnished. 

Sbc. 3174. Priority of lien over other eneumhranaes- — The lienfor 
the things aforesaid, or work, shall attach to the buildings, erections 
-onimprovementB for which they were furnished or the work was done, 
in preference to any prior lien or incumbrance or mortgage, upon the 
land upon which said buildings, erections, improvenaeutsor machinery 
ihave been erected or put; and any person enforcing such lien may hsFe 
such building, erection or improvement sold under execution, and the 
purchaser may remove the same within a reasonable time thereafter. 
, Sec, 8175. Zien in cases of leased property. — Every building or 
other improvement erected, or materials furnished, according to the 
provisions of this article, on leased lots or lands, shall be held for the 
-debt contracted for, or on account of same, and also the leasehold term 
for such lot and land on which the same is erected ; and in case the 
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lessee shall have forfeited his lease, the purchaser of the building and 
leasehold term, or so much thereof as remains unexpired under the 
provisions of this article, shall be held to be assignees of such lease- 
hold term, and as such shall be entitled t6 pay to the lessor all arrears 
of rent or other money, interests and costs due. under said lease, unless 
tbe lessor shall have regained possession of the leasehold land or ob- 
tained judgment for the possession thereof on account of the non-com- 
pliance by the lessee with the terms of the lease, prior to tbe com- 
mencement of the improvementB therein ; in which case the purchaser 
of the improvements, under this article, shall have the right only to 
remove the improvements within sixty days after he shall purchase 
the same, and the owner of the ground shall receive the rent dne him,, 
payable out of the proceeds of the sale, according to the terms of the 
lease, down Co the time of removing the bnildiog. 

Sec. 3176. Lien to he Med with circuit olerh— It should be the 
duty of every original contractor, within six months, and every 
joarneyman and day laborer within thirty days, and of every other 
person seeking to obtain tbe benefit of the provisions of this article, 
within four months after the indebtedness shall have accrned, to tile 
with the clerk of the circuit court of the proper connty, a just and true 
account of the demand due him or them, after all just credits have 
been given, which is to be a lien upon such building or other improve- 
tnentB, and a true description of the property, or so near as to identify 
the same upon which the lien is intended to apply, with the name of 
the owner or contractor, or both, if known to the person filing the lien^ 
which shall in all cases be verified by the oath of himself or some 
credible person for him. 

Sec. 3177. Clerk shall make abstract of lien. — It shall be the duty 
of the clerk of the circuit court to endorse upon every account th& 
date of its hling, and make an abstract thereof, in a hook by him to be 
kept for that purpose, and properly endorsed and indexed, containing 
(be date of its filing, the name of the person seeking to enforce the 
lien, tbe amount claimed, the name of the person sgainst whose prop- 
erty the lien is filed, and a description of tbe property charged with 
the same, for all which the clerk shall receive ae full compensation 
the sum of one dollar from the person iiling the account or seeking to 
enforce the lien, which shall be taxed and collected as other costs, in 
case there be an action thereon. 

Skc- 3178. Lien shall have precedence over all subsequent enoum- 
branoes. — The lien for work and materials, as aforesaid, shall be pre- 
ferred to all other encumbrances which may be attached to, or upon 
Gucb buildings, bridges or other improvements, or the ground, or either 
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of them, eotMeqaent to the oommeticement of socli bDitdiogs or im- 
prove meDte. 

Sko. 3 179. Fleadinga, etc., to he aa in other civil eases. — The plead- 
ings, practice, proceea and other proceedings in cases arising ander 
this article, ahall be the same as in ordinary civil actions, and pro- 
-oeedings in circuit courts, except ae herein otherwise provided. The 
petition, among other thingfi, shall allege the facta necessary for secur- 
ing a lien under this article, and shall contain a description of tiie 
property charged therewith. 

Sec. 3180. Who may he made parties. — In all snits nnder Ibis 
article, the parties to the contract shall, and all other persons interested 
in the matter in controvery, or ia the property charged with the hea, 
tnay be made parties, bnt snch as are not made parties will not be 
bound by any snch proceedings. 

Sec. 3181. When administrator to he made party- — In case of the 
-death of aDy of the parties specified in the next preceding section, 
whether before or afler suit broaght, the executor or administrator of 
snch deceased party shall be made plaintiff or defendant as the case 
may require, and it shall not be necessary to make the heirs or devi- 
eees of such deceased person, parties to said suit; but if there JE) no 
executor or administrator of such deceased person, then his heirs or 
devisees may be made parties, and if any of said heirs or devisees are 
minors ander the age of twenty-one years, their guardians shall be 
made parties with them; but if such minor shall have no guardians, 
the court in which the suit is pending, shall appoint guardians ad litem 
for them, in the same manner and under the same rnles and regula- 
tions as guardians ad litem are appointed in proceedings for partition 
of real estate, and the judgment and proceedings of snch court in any 
«uch suits shall be as binding on such minors as if they were over the 
age of twenty-one years. 

Sko. 3182. The judgment. — The court shall ascertain, by a fair 
trial in the usnal way, the amount of the indebtedness for which the 
lien 19 prosecuted, and may render judgmeat therefor in any sum not 
exceeding the amount claimed in the demand filed with the lien, to- 
gether with interest and costs, although the creditor may have unin- 
tentionally failed to enter in his account filed, the full amount of 
credits to which the debtor may be entitled. 

Sbo. 3183 — Judgment hy default. — Judgment shall be rendered by 
default against every defendant who. after being summoned or notiSed 
according to law, shall not appear and plead within the time allowed 
in ordinary civil actions. 

Sbo. 3 1 84. Judgment in constructive notice. — When the debtor has 
-•ot been served with summons according to law, and has not appeared, 
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bat has been lawfully notified by publication, the judgment, if for the 
plaintiff, shall be that he recover the amount of the IndebtedneEs 
foond to be due, and costs of suit, to be levied on the property charged 
vith the lien therefor, which said property shall be correctly described 
in said judgment. 

Sko. 3185. Judgment in personal service. — When the debtor has 
been served with summons according to law, or appears to the action 
without service, the judgment, if for the plaintiff, shall be against such 
debtor as in ordinary cases, with the addition that if no sufficient 
property- of the debtor can be lound to Satisfy such judgment and 
costs of suit, then the residue thereof be levied as provided in the next 
preceding section. 

Sec. 3186. The e;eecvtion — The execation to be issued shall be a 
special ^eri facias, and shall be in conformity with the jadgment, and 
such writ shall be returnable as ordinary executions, and the adver- 
tisement, sate and conveyance of real or personal estate, under the 
same, shall be made as under ordinary executions. 

Sec. 3187. Action to he commenced in ninety days. — All actions 
under this article shall bn commenced within ninety days atter hiing 
the lien, and prosecuted without unneceassry delay to final judgment ; 
and no lien shall continue to exist, by virtue of the provisions of this 
article, for more than ninety days after the lien shall be filed, unless 
within that time an action shall 'De instituted thereon as hereinbefore 
prescribed. 

8eo. 8188. Satisfaction to he entered, when. — Whenever any debt, 
which is a lien upon any building or other improrement shall be paid 
or satisfied, the creditor, if required, shall acknowledge such satisfac- 
tion upon the record of the margin thereof, in the office of the clerk of 
the circnit court, for which said clerk shall be allowed a fee of twenty- 
five cents. 

Sec. 3189. Penalty for refusing to satisfy. — If any creditor refuse 
to enter satisfaction within ten days after payment and request, as 
aforesaid, he shall be liable to any person injured, to the amount of 
such injury and cost of suii. 

Sec. 3190. Suh contractors andothera toffive notice. — Every person, 
except the original contractor, who may wish to avail himself of the 
benefit of the provisions of this article, shall give ten days' notice be- 
fore the filing of the lien as herein required, to the owner, owners or 
agent, or either of them, that he holds a claim againat such building or 
improvement, setting apart the amoant and from whom the same is 
due. 
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Seo. 3191. Duty of contractor when othert Hie lien- — In all cases 
where a lien shall be filed, under the provisions of this article, bj any 
person other than a contractor, it shall be the dnty of the contractor to 
defend any action bronght thereupon at his own expense; and daring 
the pendency of such action, the owner may withhold from the con- 
tractor the amount of money for which such lien shall be filed ; and in 
case of judgment against the owner or his property, upon the lien, he 
shall be entitled to deduct from any amount due by him to the 
contractor, the amount of such judement and costs, and if he shall 
have settled with the contractor in full, shall be entitled to recover 
back from the contractor any amount so paid by the owner for which 
the (contractor was originally the party liable. 

Skc. 31d2, Who construed aa ownei or proprietor- — Every person, 
including all ceatius que trust, for whose immediate use, enjoyment or 
benefit, any building, erection or improvement shall be made, shall be 
included by the words "owner or proprietor" thereof,undertbis article, 
not excepting such as may be minors, over the age of eighteen years, ! 
or married women. 

Sec. 3193. When proceeds to he divided pro rata.— The liens for j 
work or labor done or things furnished, asspecified in this article, sball 
be upon an equal footing witbont reference to the date of filing the | 
account or lien ; and in all cases where a sale shall t>& ordered and the 
property sold, which may be described in any account or lien, the pro- 
ceeds arising from such sale, when not sufficient to discharge in full all 
the liens against the same without reference to the date of filing the 
account or lien, sball be paid pro rata on the respective liens; pro- 
vided, such account or liens shall have been filed and suit brought as 
provided by this article. 

Sec. 3194. Contractor defrauding, guilty of a misdemeanor. — Any 
contractor or sub-contractor who shall purchase materials on credit 
and represent at the time or purchase that the same are to be used in 
a designated building or other improvement, and shall thereafter use, 
or cause to be used, the said materials in the construction of any baild- 
ing or improvement other than that designated, without the written 
consent of the person from whom the materials were purchased, 
with intent to defraud such person, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction, sball be punished bv a fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3195. Buildings on the same or adjacent lots. — When the im- 
provement consists of two or more buildings united together, and situ- 
ated upon the same lot or contiguous lots, or upon separate buildings 
upon contiguous lots, and erected under one general contract, it shall 
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Dot be necessary to file a separate lien upon each bailding for the work 
done or materials famished in the erection of such improvements. 

MINIH8 LAWS. 

SKCTtoM 1. The owner, agent or operator of each and every coal 
mine in this State, employing lea or more men, shall make, or cause 
to be made, at the discretion of the inspector or other person acting in 
that capacity, an aocnrate map or plan of the workings of such coal 
mine and each and every vein thereof, showing the general inclination 
of the strata, together with any material deflections in the said work- 
ings and the boundary lines of said coal mine, and deposit a true copy 
of said map or plan with Ihe clerk of the county conrt of each county 
wherein may be located the said coal mine; which said map or plan 
Ehall be so filed or deposited within three months after the time when 
this act shall take effect ; and a copy of such map or plan shall also be 
kept for inspection at the office of the said coal mine, and dating the 
month oF January of each and every year, after this act shall have ' 
taken effect, the said owner, agent or operator, shall furnish the in- 
spector and the clerk of the county court as aforesaid with a statement, 
and a farther map or plan of the progress of the workings of such coal 
miae, continued from the last report to the end of the month of Decem- 
ber n€xt preceding ; and the inspector shall correct his map or plan of 
said workings in accordance with the statement and map or plan thus 
farnifhed ; and when any coal mine is worked out or abandoned, that 
fact shall be reported to the inspector, and the map or plan of such coal 
mine in the office of the clerk of the county court shall be carefully 
corrected and verified. 

Sec. a. Whenever the owneR, agent or operator of any coal mine 
shall neglect, fail or refuse to furnish the said inspector and clerk ^s 
aforesaid with a statement, the map or plan or addition thereto, as pro- 
vided in the first section of this act, at the limes and in the manner 
therein provided, the said inspector is hereby authonaed to cause an 
accurate map or plan of the workings of such coal mine to be made at 
the expense of the said owner, agent or operator, and the cost thereof 
may be recovered by law from said owner, ageat or operator, in the 
same manner as other debts by suit in the name of the inspector and 
lot his use. 

8bc. 3, In all coal mines that are or have been in operation prior 
to the first day of January, 1881, and which are worked by or through 
a shaft, slope or drift, and in which more than ten miners are employed 
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in each twenty-four honra ; if there is not already an eBcapetpent shaft 
to each and every said coal mine or cotntnuaioation between each and 
every coal mine, and some other contiguous mine, then there Bhall be 
an eacapement shaft or other commonication, such as shall be ap- 
proved by the mine inspector, making at least two distinct means of 
ingress and egress for all persons employed or permitted to work in 
such coal mine. SuCh escapement shaft or other communication, with 
a contiguous mine aforesaid, shall be construed in connection with 
every vein or stratum of coal worked in such coal mine, and the time 
to be allowed for such construction shall be one year when sncb mine 
is under one hundred (100) feet in depth ; two years when such mine 
is over one hundred feet and under three hundred feet^ and three 
years when it is over three hundred (300) feet aud underfour hundred 
(400) feet, and four years when it is over four hundred (400) feet in 
depth, and five years for all mines over five hundred (500) teet from 
the time this act goes into effect ; and in all cases where the working 
force of one mine has been driven up to or into the workings of an- 
other mine, the respective owners of such mine, while operating the 
same, shall keep open a roadway al least two and one-half feet high 
and four feet wide, thereby forming a communication as contemplated 
in this act, and for a failure to do so shall be subject to the penalty 
provided for in section ten of this act, for each and every day such 
roadway is unnecessarily closed ; each and every such an escapement 
shaft shall be separated from the main shaft by such extent of natural 
strata as shall secure safety to the men employed in sach minee ; such 
distance to be left to the discretion and judgment of the mine inspec- 
tor or person acting in that capacity, and in all coal mines that shall 
go into operation for the first time after the first day of January, 1883, 
8uch an escapement or other commuiucation with a contiguous mine as 
aforesaid, shall be constructed within one year after such mine shall 
have been put into operation. And it shall not be lawful for the 
owner, agent or operator of any such coal mine as aforesaid to employ 
any Derson to work therein, or permit any person to go therein for the 
purpose of working, except sach persons as may be necessary to con- 
struct such an escapement shaft, unless the requirements of this sec- 
tion shall have first been complied with ; and the term " owner " used 
in this act shall mean the immediate proprietor, lessee or pccapant of 
any coal mine, or any part thereof, and the terra " agent " shall mean 
any person having, on behalf of the owner, the care or management 
of any coal mine, or any*part thereof; provided, nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be constructed to extend the time allowed by law for con- 
structing escapement shaft. 
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Sbo. 4. The owner, agent or operator of every coal mine, whether 
operated by shaft, slope or drift, shall provide and maintain for every 
snch mine a sufficient amount of ventilation, to be determined by the 
inspentor at the rate of one hundred cabic feet of air per man per 
minute, measured at the foot of the downcast, which shall be forced 
and circulated to the face of every working place throughout the mine, 
eo that said mine shall be free from standing gas of whatsoever kind, 
and in all mines where fire-damp ia generated, every working place 
where such fire damp is known to exiat, shall be examined every morn- 
ing with a safety lamp by a competent person, before any other persons 
are allowed to enter. The ventilation required by this section may be 
produced by any suitable appliances, but in case a furnace shall be 
used for ventilating purpoaea, it shall be built in aucb a manner as to 
prevent the communication of fire to any part ot the works, by linini; 
the upcast with incombustible material for a sufficient distance up from 
said furnace. 

Skc. 5. The owner, agent or operator shall provide that bore-holes 
shall be kept twenty feet in advance of the face of each and every 
working place, and if necessary, on both sides when driving towards an 
abandoned mine and part of a mine, suspected to contain inflammable 
gases or to be inundated with water. 

Skc. 6. The owner, agent or operator of every coal mine operated 
by shaft, shall provide suitable means of signaling between the bottom 
and the top thereof; and shall also provide safe means of hoisting and 
lowering persons in a cage covered with boiler iron, so to keep safe, 
as far as possible, persons descending into and ascending out of 
said shaft ; and snch cage shall be furnishrd with guides to conduct it 
on slides through such shaft, with a sufficient break on every drum to 
prevent accident in case of the giving out or breaking of the machin- 
ery ; and anch cage shall be furnished with spring catches, intended and 
provided, as far as possible, to prevent the consequences of cable break- 
ing or the loosening or disconnecting of the machinery ; and no props 
or rails shall be lowered in a cage while men are descending into or as- 
cending out of said mine ; provided, that the provisions of this section, 
in relation to covering cages with boiler iron, shall not apply to coal 
mines less than one hundred (100) feet in depth where the coal is raised 
by horse power. No male person under the age of twelve (12) years, 
or female of any age, shall be permitted to enter any mine to work 
therein ; nor shall any boy under the age of fourteen (14) years, unless 
he can read or write, be allowed to work in any mine. Any party or 
person neglecting or refusing to perform the duties required to be per- 
formed by sections four, five, six, seven and eight, shall be deemed 
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guilty of a miBdemeanor, and punished by a fine in the discretion, of 
the coart trying tbe same, subject, however, to the limitations as pro- 
vided by section ten of this act. 

Seo. 7, No owner, agent or operator of any coal mine operated by- 
shaft or slope, shall place in charge of any engine whereby men are- 
lowered into or hoisted ont of the mines, any but an experienced, com- 
petent and sober person, not under eighteen (18) years of age ; and^no 
person shall be permitted to ride upon a loaded cage or wsgon used 
for hoisting purposes in any shaft or slope ; and in no case shall more 
than twelve (12) persons ride on any cage or car at one time, nor shall 
any coal be hoisted out of any coal mine while persons are descendinjt 
into ^Buch coal mine; and the number of persons to ascend out of or 
descend into any coal mine on one cage shall be determed by the in- 
spector } the maximum number so fixed shall not be less than four nor 
more than twelve, nor shall be lowered or boisted more rapidly than 
five hundred feet to tbe minute. 

Sec. B. All boilers used in generating ^steam in and about coa} 
mines shall be kept in good order, and the owner, agent or operator^ 
as aforesaid, shall have the said boiler examined and inspected by hy- 
drostatic pressure and warm water, by a competent boiler maker or 
other qualified person, as often as once every six months, and the re- 
sult of every such examination shall be certified in writing to the mine 
inspector ; and the top of each and every shaft, and the entrance of 
each and every immediate working vein, shall be securely fenced by 
gates properly covering and protecting such shaft and entrance there- 
to ; and the entrance to every abandoned slope, air or other shaft, shall 
be securely fenced off; and every steam boiler shall be provided with 
a proper steam gauge, water gauge and safety valve , and all under- 
ground self-acting or engine planes, or gangways, on which isoal cars 
are drawn and persons travel, shall be provided with some proper 
means of signaling between the stepping places and the end of said 
planes or gangways, and sufficient places of refuge at the sides of such 
planes or gangways shall be provided at intervals of not more than' 
twenty feet apart. 

Sbc. 9. Whenever loss of life or serions personal injury shall oc- 
cur by reason of any explosion or of any accident whatsoever, in or 
about any coal mine, it shall be the duty of the person having charge 
of sach coal mine to report tbe facts thereof without delay to the mine 
inspector of the county in which such coal mine is located or situated ; 
and if any person is killed thereby, to notify the coroner of the county 
also, or in bis absence or inability to act, any justice of the peace of 
said county ; and the said inspector shall, if he deem it necessary from 
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the facts reported, immediately go to the scene of the said accident 
and make suggestions, and render snch assistance as he may deem ne- 
ceisary for the Eafety of the men ; and the inspector shall investigate 
and ascertain the cause of snch explosion or accident and make a re- 
port thereof, which he shall preserve with the other records of his of- 
fice; and to enable him to make sttch investigations, he shall have the 
power to take depositions, compel the attendance of witnesses and ad- 
minister oaths or affirmations to them ; and thecost of such investiga- 
tions shall be paid by the county conrt of the county in which snch 
accident shall have occurred, in the same manner as costs of coroners' 
inquests are now paid. And a failure on the part of the person having 
charge of any coal mine in which any such accident may have occurred 
to give notice to the inspector or coroner, as provided for in this sec- 
tion, shall subject such person to a fine of not less than one hundred 
nor more than three hundred dollars, to he recovered of him in the 
name of the Stale of Miesouri, before any justice of the peace of such 
county wherein the mine is situate and the accident occurred; and 
such fine, when collected, shall he paid into the county treasury for 
the use and benefit of said county. 

Sec. 10. In all cases in which punishment is not provided for by 
fine under this act, for a breach of any of its provisions, the fine for a 
first offense shall not be less than fifty nor more than two hundred dol- 
lars, and for the second ofi'ense not lees than two hundred nor more 
than five hundred dollars, to be recovered in any court of the State 
having competent jurisdiction. 

Sec 11. The county court in each and every county in this State 
where coal mines are situated, and are now or may be hereafter oper- 
ated or worked, is hefeby authorized, and it is hereby made its duty to 
appoint an inspector of mines at its first meeting after this act shall 
have taken effect, who shall have been a resident of the counly at least 
one year prior to his appointment, and shall possess the qualifications 
of a mining or civil engineer, or shall have had experience in mining 
and operating mines. He shall also take the oath of office, provided 
for by the Constitution of the State or the statutes thereof in such 
cases, and shall be required to furnish satisfactory evidence to the court 
that he has had snfQcient practical experience to faithfully discharge 
the duties of the office. He shall give a bond in the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars in not less than two good and sufficient sureties, who shall 
be the owners of unencumbered real estate, located in the county, con- 
ditioned upon the due, faithful and impartial discharge of the duties of 
the office ; the said bond to be approved and entered, of record by the 
iSaid county court. He shall not be directly or indirectly interested in 
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BDy maoDer whatsoever as owner, stockholder, superintendent or oper- 
ator, or otherwise, during the term of his office, which term shall bo 
determined by the court, providing said term does not exceed two 
years. He shall receive such compensation as the county conrt may 
determine upon ; and the said court may unite the office of " mine in- 
spector " with that of " county engineer." The county court shall pro- 
vide an anemometor and aU other necessary instruments for testing the 
air; and in all cases where the inspector finds the provisions of tbis- 
act, or any part thereof, not complied with in operating any mine, it 
is hereby made his imperative duty to demand and compel, by law^ 
the collection from the owner, agent or operators of every such mine 
all the expenses of such inspection as provided for in section two C^> 
of this act ; provided, however, that in all cases where the county 
court of any county in this State fail or refuse to appoint a competent 
and experienced inspector, as provided by this act, or where the said 
inspector is appointed and fails to attend to and perform the duties or 
his office, in accordance with the meaning, intent or spirit of this act, 
the circuit judge of the said county shall,'at the request of any ten citi- 
zens of the said county, and upon proper proof of the incompetency or 
neglect of said inspector to properly perform his duties, as required by 
this act, remove the said inspector and appoint a properly qualified 
person to perform the duties of mine inspector for the unexpired teem ;. 
and who shall be paid out of the county treasury, and whose compen- 
sation shall not be less than tbree dollars per day for every day actu- 
ally engaged in the diecharge of his duties as such mine inspector; the 
number ol days so engaged to be verified by him under oath befor» 
the said county court, and entered of record in said court. 

Sbo. 12. The inspector provided for in this a'ct shall see that every' 
necessary precaution is taken to insure the health and safety of the 
workmeathfrein employed ; that the provisions and requirements of 
this act [be] faithfully observed and obeyed, and the penalties of the 
law enforced against all who wilUnlly disobey its requirements. He 
shall also collect and tabulate the following facts, that is to say : The 
number of acres of workable coal lands in the county, the number and 
thickness of the coal beds and their respective depths below the sur> 
face; how they aremined, whether by shaft, slope or drift; the num- 
ber of mines in operation ; the number of men employed therein ; and 
the aggregate yearly production in tons, together with an estimate of 
the amount of capital employed in coal mining in this [the] county, 
and any other informatioh relative to coal mining that he may deen» 
necessary ; all of which facts, so tabulated, together with a statement 
"f >he condition of the mine as to safety and ventilation; and the g^n- 
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entl resalts of his examiaation into the causes of all accideate in and 
aboat the coal mines of his county, he shall fully set forth, in an annaal 
report to the "Commieeioner of Labor Statistics," with his recomraen- 
dations as to sncb other le^elation on this subject as he may deem 
proper; he shall also furnish such information as may have been ob-. 
tained upon this sabject when called for hy the State Geologist. 

Src. 13. It shall be lawful for the inspector, provided for in this 
act, to enter, examine and inspect any and all coal mines and machin- 
ery belon^ng thereto, at all reasonable times by day or by night, bat 
so as not to obstruct or hinder the necessary workings of such coal 
mine, and the owner, agent or operator of every such coal mine 
ia hereby required to furnish all necessary facilities for entering 
BDch examination and inspection; and if the said owner, agent or opera- 
tor aforesaid shall refuse to permit such inspection, or furnish the 
necessary facilities for such entry, examination or inspection, the in- 
spector shall iile his affidavit, setting forth such refusal before the judge 
of the circuit court in said county in which said mine is situated, either 
daring the term of the court or during vacation and obtain an order on 
BQch owner, agent or operator so refusing as aforesaid, commanding 
him to permit and furnish such facilities for the inspection of such coal 
mine, or to be adjudged to stapd in contempt of court, and punished 
accordiogly ; and if the said inspector shall, after examination of any 
coal mine and the works and machinery pertaining thereto, find the 
same to be worked contrary to the provisions of this act, or unsafe for 
the workmen therein employed, said inspector shall, through the cir>, 
cait attorney of his county, or any attorney in case of his refusal to act, 
acting in the name and on behalf of the State, proceed against the 
owner, agent or operator of such coal mine, either separately or collect- 
ively, by injunction, without bond, after giving at least two days' 
notice to such owner, agent or operator; and said owner, agCnt or 
operator, shall have the right to appear before the judge, to whom ap- 
plication is made, who shall hear the same on affidavits and such other 
testimony as may be offered in support, as well as in opposition thereto ; 
and if sufficient cause appear, the court, or judge in vacation, by order, 
shall prohibit the further working of any such coal mine iu which per- 
sons may be unsafely employed, contrary to the provisions of this act, 
until the same shall have been made safe, and the requirements of this 
act shall have been complied with; and the court shall award such 
costs, in the matter of the said injunction, as may be just ; but any 
sach proceedings, so commenced, shall be without prejudice to any 
other remedy permitted by law for enforcing the provisions of this act. 

Skc. 14. For any injury to persons or property, occasioned by any 
willf al violations of this act, or willful failure to comply with any of its 
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proTJaionB, a right of action shall acolrue bo the party injured for any 
direct damages eaetained thereby ; and in case of loss of life, by reason 
of suoh Willful violation or willfal failure as aforesaid, a right of action 
shall aocrne to the widow of the person so killed, bis liaeal heirs or 
adopted children, or to any other person or persons so killed, for a 
like recovery of damages sustained by reason of such loss of life or 
lives. 

Sec. 15. Any miner, workman or other person, who shall know- 
inglyinjure any water gauge, barometer, air-course or brattice, or shall 
obstruct or throw open any air ways, or carry any lighted lamps or 
shall handle or disturb any part of the machinery of the hoisting en- 
gine, or open a door in the mine and not have the same closed again, 
whereby danger is produced either to the mine or those at work therein, 
or who shall enter into any part of the mine against caution, or who 
shall disobey any order given in pursuance of this act, or who shall do 
any willful act whereby the lives and health ot persons working in the 
mine, or the security of the mine or miners, or the machinery thereof, 
is endangered, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
convictiou thereof, shall he punished by due or impriaonment at the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 16. The owner, agent or operator of any coal mine shall keep 
a snfficient supply of timber, when required, to be used as props, bo 
that the workmen may, at all times, be able to properly secure the said 
workings from caving in ; and it shall be the duty of the owner, agent 
or operator to send down all such props when required. 

Sec. 17. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are aod 
the same are hereby repealed. . 

Approved March 23, ISSl. . ■ 

I 
Section 1. Any person or persons who keep any public or private i 

scales, and weighs for themselves or others, mineral, lead, zinc, cosl 
and other ores, who knowingly takes more than twenty hundred pounds 
avoirdupois for one ton, or fails to correctly balance his or their scale | 
before weighing, or shall fail or neglect to account for each fractional 
partof a thousand or ton, as the case may be, in weighing any of the 
ores herein named, which ores are bought and sold by the thousand or 
ton, shall, for every such offense, forfeit and pay to the party injured, 
a sum not less than twenty dollats nor more than fifty dollars, to be re- 
covered by civil action before any justice of the peace in the county. ^ 
Approved March 28, 1881. 
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CORPORATIONS : Wages op Labor, How Paid. 

AN ACT U> provide for the P&jment of Wages of Labor In tbe Lawful Money of 
the United States. 



Section 

3. Fines under this act, how dis- 

posed of. 

4. Prosecutions, how oommencfid. 



SacTiON I 

1. Ordereinnstbeniaderedeemable in 

money or goods. 
3. BefuHal to redeem orders by any 
person or firm issuing sauie, 
penalty. 

Be it enacted hy the General Aaaembly of the State of Mitsouri, at 
followa: 

Sbchoh 1. It shall not be lawful for any corporation, person or 
firm engaged in manufacturing or mining in this State to iBsue, payout 
or circulate tor payment of tbe wages of labor, any order, cbeck, mem- 
orandum^ token or evideuRe of indebtednega, payable in whole or in 
part otherwise than in lawful money of tbe United States, unless the 
flame is negotiable and redeemable at its face value without discount, 
in cash, or in goods, wares, merchandise or supplies, at the option of 
the holder, at the store or other place of business of snch firm, person 
or corporation, or at the store of any other person on whom such paper 
may be drawn where goods, wares or merchandise are kept for sale, 
flold or exchanged ; and the person who, or corporation, firm or com- 
pany which may issue any such order, check, memorandum, token or 
nther evidence of indebtedness, shall, upon presentation and demand, 
at any time after the maturity thereof, redeem the same in goods, 
wares, merchandise or supplies, at the current cash market prices for 
like^oods, wares, merchandise or supplies, or in lawful money of the 
United States, as may be demanded by tbe holder of any such order, 
memorandum, token or other evidence of indebtedness. 

Sec. 2. Any officer or agent of any corporation, or any person, 
firm or company engaged in the business of manHfactunng or mining 
in this State, who, by themselves or agent, shall issue or circulate in 
payment for wages of labor any order, check, memorandum, token or 
evidence of indebtedness, payable in whole or in part otherwise than 
in lawful money of the United States, without being negotiable and 
payable at the option of the holder in goods, wares, merchandise, sup- 
plies or lawful money of the United States, as required by the first sec- 
tion of this act, or who shall fail to redeem the same when presented 
for payment at or after the maturity thereof, at his or their office or 
place of business, in lawful money of the United States, or who sha' 
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-compel or attempt to coerce any employe of any such corporation, 
person, firm or company to purchase goods, vares, merchandise or sup- 
plies from any particular person, firm or corporation, shall be gailty ot 
a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be fined not less than 
ten nor more than five hundred dollars for each and every such 
offense. 

Sbo. 8. All fines which may be collected under the provisions of 
this act shall be paid into the county treasury of the county in which 
the prosecution shall be instituted, for the benefit of the public school 
fund of such county. 

Sec. 5. Every circuit and prosecntiuK attorney in this State, upon 
hisown knowledge of the facts, or upon the statement of any person 
whom he has reason to believe, and does believe to be a|-edible, that 
any person has violated any of the provisions of this act, may file an 
information against such person in any court of competent jurisdiction^ 
and prosecute him in the manner provided by law for the proeecatioa 
of misdemeanors. 

Approved March 26^ 1881. 



SEATS FOR FEMALE EMPLOYES. 

AN ACT for the preserratloD of the health of female employes. 

Sbctios 
1. Employers of femalei to provide 

S. Penalty for failure— labor commis- 
sioner to enforce act. 

Be it enacted by the General Assemhly of the State of Missouri, at 
follows : 

Sbotion 1. That it shall be the duty of all employers of femalesin 
any mercantile business or occupation to provide and maintain sttita- 
ble seats lor the use of such female employes at or beside the counter 
or work bench where employed, and to permit the use of such seats by 
employes to such an extent as may be reasonable for the preservatioD 
of their health. 

Sec. 2. That any violation of this act by any employer shiUl be 
deemed a misdemeanor, and on being thereof convicted shall be pan- 
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lished by a fine not exceeding tweaty-tive dolUra, at the diBcretlon of 
coart. And it ia hereby made the duty of the commiaaiouer of la- 

[lor statistics to secure, as far aa may be in his power, a proper ob- 

[tervaace of the provisious of this act. 

Sbo. 3. All acta or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 

Ifaereby repealed. 

Approved March 7, 1885. 



MEASUREMENT : Earthwork, Stonbmasonrt, Etc. 

-W ACT to provide uniform rules for the measurement of earthwork, stone- 
masonry work, brick work, etone-cuttlng work, plastering work and 
roofing work. 



%»CTUCN 

1- Medaiirement of earthwork. 

i- Stonemasonry work. 

^- Brick work. 

i. Stone-cutting work. 



Section 

5. Plastering work. 

6. Roofing woTk. 

T. Inconsistent acts repealed. 



•Be it enacted I 
follows : 



the General Assemblj/ of the State of JUiaaourit as 



SscTiosr 1. Whenever measurement of earth work, stonemasonry 
Work, brick work,8tone-cutting work, plastering work or roofing work^ 
win any case hereafter required to be made for any purpose and no 
special agreement as to the meaBurements has been made by the par- 
ties, the same shall be made and the quantity thereof ascertaiued in 
the following manner and by the following rules : [Earth work.] — 
^arth excavation shall be measured by the cubic yard. To ascertain 
tbe number of cubic yards of excavation made, take the length and 
unltiply the same by the width and by the average height, the result 
will give the number of cubic feet, which, divided by twentyaevea 
fS7), will be the amount in cubic yards. For all trenches and pier holes 
doable measurements shall be allowed. When earth is left in a cellar 
to protect the adjoining banks or walls the same may be charged dou- 
ble the amount when required to be removed. 

Sec. 2. [Stonemasonry work.] — Kobble masonry shall be measured 
by taking the length on the outside of the wall, including the cornersf 
unltiplied by the'width or thickness of the wall, and this product^ 
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'mulUpUed b; the bei^ht, will give tbe amount of cubin feet containg 
in the wsll ; this divided by tlwenty-two (2S), will be the aniouDt 
-perches. Projections from the face of the wait, including cbimn€| 
breastB, flues, pilasters and the like, twelve (i2) inches and uncle; 
shall be measured by taking the face and adding the two (2) returns t 
the same; this, multiplied by the thickness and the height, will ^iv 
the contents of said projection. For projections exceeding twelve (12 
dnches, measure the length and add one (1) return to the same, and the] 
proceed as last above provided. Pilasters or bith[butresses], bevelliofl 
from bottom to top, shall be calcalated the same as projections, exceptf 
that the measurement shall be taken at the bottom of the same. In casej 
-of isolated walls, measure length and add two jambs (thickness), multi- 
<ply by width (thickness) and height. All walls under eighteeu (18)! 
inches thick, shall be measured as eighteen (18) Inch walls. For arches 
in walls the superficial face of the arch, maltiplied by tbe thickness of 
«anie, shall be added to the full measurement. Separate arches sh%ll 
be calculated at doable measurement. All cut stone work backed with 
rubble masonry shall be measured as rubble masonry in full. No de- 
•ductions shall be for openings, but if the same exceeds six feet in length 
the same shall be deducted, less the amount of jambs on both sides of > 
the opening. Area waits shall be measured by taking the outside, mal- 
tiplied by height, and with tbe latter calculated at not less than 
eighteen (IS) inches. Slides and rises under steps shall be measured by 
taking tbe length, multiplied by the width and thickness of same, the 
latter at never leas than eighteen (IS) inches. Chimney tops shall be 
•measured by taking the full face and adding two (2) returns (widtbt>)aDd 
•multiplying tbix amount by the width and by the height. For circular 
work double measurement shall be allowed. For all corners, more or 
less than a right angle and carried up plumb, add for each corner 
■eighteen (18) inches additional measurement. Square, isolated piers 
three feet and six inches (3 6-12) by three feet (3) and six (6) inches, 
and under, doable measurement shall be allowed ; from three (3) feet, 
six (6) inches up to five (5) feet, one (1) and one-half (1^) measure- 
ment shall be allowed ; from five (5) feet up to seven (7) feet, one (I) 
and one (1^) fourth measurement shall be allowed ; over seven (7) feet, 
single, or actual contents. For all battering piers, declining frombottoin 
to top, take the average width and allow double measurement. Kange 
work shall be measured by the superficial foot, and all openings shell 
■be deducted, less the retarning jambs. Steps, sills, caps and coping are 
measured by the lineal or running foot. Arches over openingj are 
measured in additional to wall measurement. Should there be a dif- 
ferent price stipulated for pier work the same shalLbe measured oaij 
siagle or actual contents. 
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Sec. 3. [Brick work.] —To sscertain the amount of brick work done 
building, it shall be an established rnle tbat a wall being foar (4> 
incbes or one (^) half a brick wide, or thick, shall be calculated at 
»ven C7) bricks to the superficial foot; a nine (9) inch, or one (I) bricfc 
liile wall, at fourteen (14) bricks to the superScial foot; a thirteen 
(13) inch wall, or one [and] (l-J) one-half bricks wide, at twenty one- 
(21) briokB to the superficial foot ; an eighteen (18) inch wall, or two 
(2) bricks wide, at twenty-eight (28) to the superficial foot, and thea 
raising seven (7) bricks for every additional brick in width. To find 
the amount of brick work done, measure the length of the wall by 
tbe height of same, which will give the superficial area in feet, then 
moltiply this amount by either seven (7), fourteen (14), or any other 
nnmber of bricks respectively, as the thickness of the wall is one-half 
(i), one ( I), one (t) and one-half (0, or other number of bricks wide» 
»nd the result will give the exact number of brick wark done, includ- 
ing the mortar. Thus for an illustration of the rule and an example: 
A wall measures thirty feet (30) in length, twenty-one (21) in height, 
and one (1) brick wide, how much brick work done! 30xl2[21]xl4t= 
8,820 bricks, measure outside from corner to corner, thus allowing 
double measurement for each corner in the building. Gable and other 
triangular shaped walls, measure the length, multiply by one-half of 
the height, and by the respective number of bricks for the thickness. 
Projections on|walls,chimney breasts, Hues, pilasters, etc-, are measured 
|by adding one (1) return to the length, multiplied by tbe height and: 
respective thickness; no deduction shall be made for inside vacancy.. 
Cliimaey tops shall be measured by taking the face and one (I) return 
for the length, multiplied by the height above wall, and by the num- 
ber of brick?. Example: A chimney top's face measure, four (4)> 
feet, is eighteen inches, or two (2) bricks wide, and six feet high, bow 
many bricks ? Answer: 4 6x6x2,1=756 [5^x6x28=924] bricks; no de- 
duction shall be made for inside Hues. All chimney stacks, whether 
Bquare, circular or octagon shafts, measure solid cubic contents, and 
I allow twenty-one (21) bricks to the cubic foot. All openings in walls 
I shall be deducted, less the reveals or jambs outside of frame. When 
I openings have arches over same, deduct for the height of opening the 
distance from the sill to the spring of the arch. Openings built with- 
I oat springs, the jambs on each side shall be deducted from the width 
of tbe opening. For example, if an opening in a thirteen (13) inch 
"all measures four (4) feet in width, the deduclions will be only one 
(1) foot, ten (10) inches, multiplied by the height and respective thick- 
less; or, in this case, by twenty one (21) brick. No deductions are to 
lie made for plates, bond-timbers, joists, sills, caps, lintels, etc , b«t 
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two (2) inches in height are to be allowed for bedding plates where 
brick work U over tbem. To measore cornices, take the length a 
and height by tl^e greatest projections, which, in no case, shall be L 
than (4) inches wide, all fractions to be put in the nest higher clai 
caps are to be measured the same as cornices. In measuring partiti 
walls take the dimensions clear of the front and rear walls. For fire wa 
and gables, add two(2) courses of bricks, orfive (5) inches for cutting t 
brick and waste thereon. Pilasters are measured overface and one si 
for length, multiplied by height and thickness. No dedactions are to 
made for circnlar or semi-ciroular openings for arches, vaults, aewei 
etc.; take outside circumference by the length and thickness. F 
arches in solid walls, add to measurement the superficial area, mail 
plied by the thickness of the wail.' Projecting arches are to be mea 
ured by the length and height from the spring to the top of centre i 
the arch by the thickness of the projection, which in no case shall b 
less than four (1) inches, or one-half (^) brick wide. Vault arches ai 
to be measured one and one-half (I^) times the outside girth. Oven 
-coppers, boilers, etc., are to be measured as solid work, deducting onl 
-the ash boles, but the fire bricks, tilet, etc., are not deducted out tb 
brick work. In measuring isolated piers, take the face and one returi 
for the width and multiply by the height and thickness or number oi 
bricks thick. Isolated walls are to be measured by adding lo the fact 
two (2) returns or thickness of wall for the length, multiplied by the 
height and thickness ; on corners more or less than a right angle, alloii 
additional ^the thickness of the wall for each, and comer in the 
length. In measuring stock or pressed brick fronts take the area of 
snob facing and returns at each corner and deduct openings ; all open- 
ings where frumes occur to be deducted, less the reveals, When tbe 
openings are without frames and have the jambs faced through the 
full thickness of the wall, both jambs to be measured, and four (i) 
inches on the inside to be allowed. A superficial foot of facing to 
front will take seven (7) bricks. Brick paving is to be measured by 
the superficial yard, equal to nine (9) square feet, which will reqaire 
forty (40) bricks to the yard when laid flat. In bri^k paving, paving 
on edge or border, allow double the aforesaid measurement, and in 
brick on end allow four (4) times the aforesaid measurement. Poiof- 
ing fronts is to be measured by the snperflcial foot. 

Sec 4. fStone cutting work.] — For plain rubbed face to ashlar, 
platform, posts, watertables, cornices, take the superficial measuremeot 
upon all parts of the work where exposed. For moulded work to cor 
nices, archives, imposts, etc., girth the whole face of the moaldiugi, 
beginning with tbe tape at the extreme edge ot the moulding and 
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etnerf^ing it into the boUowe and quirks across the whole face. The 
dimeDBions, multiplied by the length, will give the superficial feet. 
Take all flat circular work at one (1) and one-half (i) times the straight, 
and when of a quick sweep, fifteen ( 15) inches radius or under, twice 
the straight. Panel work measures double. Measure the different 
kinds .of work for labor, as follows, only by the lineal foot; Rough 
braeh hammered work, one (l) foot and under ; fine hammered work, 
one (i) foot and under; checks under ten (10) inches, ohecks over two 
{2) inches, measure double. Rebates, steps and moulded nosings, 
windorw silts with nosings, window caps, moulded window caps, 
moulded string course, pier caps, plain pilaster caps, mouled pilaster 
caps, monlded cornice, moulded fence coping. Returns for the 
wholfa of the above to be measured double. If over one (I) foot high, 
measure superficial, ditto tooled. The following different kinds of 
work for labor only shall be measured by the superficial foot : Brush 
^ammered door sills, brush hammered piers of two (2), three (3) or four 
(4) sides, lintels, pier blocks, base blocks, plinths, measuring four (4) 
feet and less, measured double, bevelled ashlar. All returns for above 
measnred one and one-half (l^) times. Ring stones, saddle-back cop- 
ing, fence posts of various kinds, coarse fire wall coping, chimney tpps, 
double measnrement. Platforms measured same as steps, one (l) foot 
from front, the balance per superficial foot ; if the bottom bed is worked, 
to be charged the same as ashlar. Bed over twelve (ISJ) inches wide to 
be paid for as rough brushhammered work, with the exception of plinth 
blocks. Rusticated quoins under twelve (12) inches in bed, superficial 
measurement; over twelve (12) inches thick, cubic measurement. 
Rusticated ashlar, superficial measurement. 

Sbc, 5. [Plasteriog work.]— Plain plastering is to be measured 
by the superficial yard, that is, three (3) feet multiplied by three (3) 
feet equal nine superficial feet. 'In measuring plastering take the girth 
of the walls in a room for the length and multiply by the height from 
floor to ceiling, and from this product deductone-bair(^) of the amount 
of the openings, such as doors, windows, etc. A11 cornices and mould- 
ings, and all work where running mould is used, are lo be measured 
from the nose of the moulding to the wall, and a moulding is desig- 
nated as being so many inches, according to the girth ; the length is 
taken on the wall line, and one (l) lineal is allowed to each miter. 
Measure of plain or moulded cornices under twelve (IS) inches girth 
by the running foot, and all above that girth by the superficial foot. 
The plain parts of ornamented cornices shall be first taken as plain, 
and the several enrichments therein taken per running foot at their 
separate values, which, added to the price of the plain monlding, will 
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give the correct valae per foot run of the whole corDJce ; complete 
mouldiags encircling centers to be meaeared aa mouldings. All cir- 
oulat work doable measurement. All iDclioed or raking ceilings un- 
der an angle of twenty-two (2i) degrees with the horizon, to be meas- 
ured as level; over twenty-two (32) degrees, one and one-half Oiy 
measurement. Twenty-two deiirees is equal to one-fifth (1-6) of the 
span. Closets and presses under fonr (4) feet by eight (8) feet, double 
measurement. Fnvios shall be measuied double; all external angle' 
beads and quirks, per running foot ; furring, re,£alating or stripping 
on all lath, per square. Whitening and coloring are to be measured 
in the same manner as plastering. Niches and arches are valued at so 
much each. Oast and enriched centers to ceilings, fixed and put on. 
complete, so much each, according to diametef.' All circular enrich- 
ments to be twice the price of straights of the same description. When 
enrichments are moulded from original designs, the expense of the 
moulding to be paid for extra. All work done on stone walls with ce,- 
ment or mastic, measured same as plastering, but no openings de- 
ducted. 

Sec. 6. [Hoofing work.] — Slater's work is to be measured by the 
sqnare of one hundred ( 100) superficial feet of covering, to this added 
six (6) inches run for the trouble of cutting the slates on each side of 
the hips, eaves, valleys, or whenever cat to irregular lines. No deduc- 
tions are made for dormer windows, skylights, chimneys, etc., ^xcept 
they are over fifty (50) feet superficial feet contents, then one-half Ci> 
is deducted. Composition and tin roofing is measured in the same 
manner as the slate roofs, with the exception that nothing is added for 
hips, eaves, valleys, etc. 

Sec. 7. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this are hereby 
repealed. 

Approved March 31, 1885. 



MINES AND MINING: Weighikg of Coal. 

AN ACT toregalate the weighing of coal at mines and'to establish a just and ni 
form aystem of weights between employers and employes. 

Suction 

1. Screenlnjt if coal before weighing 

prohibited. 

2. Weighman to Bubscribe oath— pen- 

alty for violating act. 

3. FeaaltyfoT using false scales. 
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Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any mine ower, lessee or 
operator of coal mines in this State, employing miners at bushel or ton 
rates, or other quantity, to pass the output of coal mined by said 
miners over any screen or other device which shall take any part from 
the value thereof, before the same shall have been weighed and duly 
credited to the employe sending the same to the surface, and accounted 
for at the legal rate, of weights as fixed by the laws of Missouri. 

Sec. 2. The weighman employed at any mine shall subscribe aa 
oath or affirmation 'jefore a justice of the peace or other officer author- 
ized to administer oaths, to do justice between employer and employe, 
aDd to weigh the output of coal from the mines in accordance with the 
provisions of section one of this act. Said oath or affirmation shall be 
kept conspicuoasly posted in the weigh office,and any weigher of coal, 
or person so employed, who shall knowingly violate any of the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction, shall jt>e punished by a fine of not less than twenty-five 
nor more than one hundred dollars for each offense, or by imprison- 
ment in the county jail for a period not to exceed thirty days, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, proceedings to be instituted in any 
court having competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 3. Any person or persons having or using any scale or scales 
for the purpose of weighing the output of coal at mines, so arranged 
or constructed that fraudulent weighing may be done thereby, or who 
shall knowingly resort to or employ any means whatsoever, by reason 
of which such coal is not correctly weighed and reported in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall, upon conviction, lor each such offense, be punished 
by a fine of not less than two hundred dollars nor more than five hun- 
dred dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail for a period not to 
esceed sixty days, or by both such fine and imprisonment, proceed- 
ings to be instituted in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec 4. Any provision, contract or agreement between mine own- 
ers or operators thereof, and the miners employed therein, whereby 
the provisions of section one of this act are waived, modified or an- 
nulled, shall be void and of no effect, and Ihe coal sent to the surface 
eball be accepted or rejected ; and if accepted, shall be weighed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act, and right of action shall not 
be invalidated by reason of any contract or agreement. 

Sec, 5. The provisions of this act shall also apply to the class of 
workers in mines known as loaders, engaged in mines wherein the 
mioiog is done by machinery, whenever the workmen are under con- 

L. 8. — 15 
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tract to load coal by the bashel, ton or any qaantity, the settlement 
of which is had by weight, the oatpat shall be weighed in accordance- 
with the proviaioDB of this act. 
Approved March 18, 18«5. 



MINES AND MINING : Inspection of. 

AN ACT to amend eeottoD 11 of the acts of 1S81, entitled "an act providing for the- 
health and safety of persons employed in coal mines, and proYldlng for 
the Inspection of the same." 



Be it enacted by the Oeneral Aaaembly of the State of Miisouri^ as 
follows: 

Section 1. That sectioa 11 of the acts of 1881, entitled "an act pro- 
viding for the health and safety of persons employed in coal mines, 
and providine for the inspection of the same," he and is hereby 
amended by stiiking out the word "thousand," in the thirteenth line 
of said section, between the words "five" and "dollars," and inserting 
in lien thereof the word " hundred." Also by adding to said section 
the following: " provided, further, that any mine inspector failing or 
refusing to perform any of the duties imposed upon him by this chap- 
ter or to perform said duties in such a careless manner as to be detri- 
mental to the health or safety of any person or persons working in any 
mines in bis county, shall, upon conviction thereof in any conrt of com- 
petent jurisdiction, be declared guilty of a misdemeanor and punished 
by a fine of not more than one hundred dollars, or imprisonment in the 
county jail not longer than three months, or by both snch fine and 
imprisonment, and any person or persons injured by reason of the fail- 
ure of said mine inspector to perform his duties strictly in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, shall have a right of action upon said 
bond for all damages thereby sustained, to be recovered in any court 
of competent jurisdiction," so that said section, as amended, shall read 
as follows: Section 11. The county court in each and every county 
in this state where coal mines are situated and are now or may here- 
after be operated or worked, is hereby authorized and it is hereby 
made its duty to appoint an inspector of mines at its first meeting after 
this act shall have taken efi'ect, who shall have been a resident of the 
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county at least one year prior to hie appointment, and shall posseBs'the 
qaalification of a mining or civil engineer shall have had experieace 
in mining and operating mines; he shall take the oath of office pro- 
vided for by the constitution of the state or the statutes thereof in such 
cases, and shall be required to furoish satisfactory evidence to the 
court that he has had sufficient practical experience to faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the office ; he shall ^ive a bond in the sum of five 
hundred dollars, with not less than two good and sufficient snreties, 
who shall be the owners of unencumbered real estate located ia the 
county, conditioned upon the due, faithful and impartial discharge of 
the duties of the office, the said bond to be approved and entered of 
record by the said county court ; he shall not be directly or indirectly 
interested in any manner whatsoever as owner, stockholder, superin- 
tendent or operator, or otherwise, daring the term of bis office, which 
term shall be determined by the court, providing said term does not 
exceed two years ; he shall receive such compensation as the county 
court may determine npou, and the said court may unite the office of 
"mine inspector" with that of '"county engineer;" the county court 
shall provide an anemometer and all other necessary instruments for 
testing the air, and in all cases where the inspector finds the provisions 
of this act or any part thereof not complied with in operating any 
mine, it is hereby made bis imperative duty to demand and compel by 
law the collection of the owner, agent or operator of every such mine, 
all the expenses of such inspection as provided for in section two (2) 
of this act: provided, however, that in all the cases where the county 
court of any county in this state fail or refuse to appoint a competent 
and experienced inspector, as provided by this act, or where the said 
inspector is appointed and fails to attend to and perform the duties of 
his office in accordance with the meaning, intent and spirit of this act, 
the circuit judge of the said county shall, at the request of any ten 
citizens of the said county, and upon the proper proof of the incompe- 
tency or neglect of said inspector to properly perform his duties as re- 
quired by this act, remove the said inspector and appoint a properly 
qaalified person to perform the duties of mine inspector for the unex- 
pired term, and who shall be paid out of the county treasury, and 
whose compensation shall not be Ipsb than three dollars per day for 
every day actually engaged in the discharge of bis duties as such mine 
inspector, the number of days so engaged to be verified by him under 
oath before the said county court and entered of record in said court : 
provided further, that any mine inspector failing or refusing to perform 
any of the duties imposed upon him by this chapter or to perform such 
duties in such a careless manner as to be detrimental to the health or 
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safety of any pereoD or persons working in any mines in his couDty, 
shall, upon conviction thereof in any conrt of competent jurisdiction, 
be declared guilty of a miademeanor and punished by a fine of not more 
than one hundred dollars or imprisonment in the county jail not longer 
than three months, oi by both such fine and imprisonmect, and any 
person or persons injured by reason of the failure of said mine inspec- 
tor to perform his duties strictly in accordance with the provisioDe of 
this act shall have a right of action upon said bond for all damages 
thereby sustained, to be recovered in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. 

Approved March 20, 1885. 



CORPORATIONS : Waobs op Employes. 

r corporationB, mining companies o 

S then 
of such emplojes. > 

SECTION (Section 

I. Company to (five notice of reduc- 2. Notice, how given. 
tioD of wages. I 3. Penalty. 

Be it ertacted hy the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 

follows: 

Seotioh 1. Any railway company or corporation, any miningcom- 
pany or corporation, any express company or corporation or any tele- 
graph company or corporation, and manufacturing companies or corpo- 
rations doing business in this state, and desiring to reduce the wages of 
their employes, or any of them, shall give to the employes to be 
affected thereby thirty days' notice thereof. 

Sec. 2. Soch notice may be given by posting a written or printed 
hand-bill, specifying the parties whose wages are to be reduced and the 
amount of the reduction, in a conspicuous place in or about the shops, 
section, office, station, depot or other place where said employes may 
be at work, or by mailing each employe a copy of said notice or hand 
bill. 

Sec. 3. Any such company or corporation violating any of the 
provisions of this act shall forfeit and pay each party affected thereby 
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the sum of fifty dollars, to be recovered by civil action in the name of 
the injured party, with costs, before any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. 

Approved March 91, 1885. 



00RF0K4TI0NS: Wages op Labor. 

AN ACT entitled an act to amend an act entitled "An act to provide for the pa^ 
ment of wages of labor In the lawfal money of the United States," ap- 
proved March 36, ISSl. 

SiccTioN I Section 

1. Orders must he redeemable In 2. Refusal to redeem orders — penalty, 
money or goods— where corpora- 
tion, etc., has regular pay day. J 

Be it enacted hy the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 

follows : 

Section I. That section one of an act, entitled *' an act to pro- 
vide for the payment of wages of labor in the lawful money of the 
United States," approved March 26, 1881, be and the same is hereby 
amended by striking out the words " at any time after the maturity 
thereof," in the fourteenth line of said section, and inserting in lien 
thereof the words " within thirty days after date or delivery thereof," 
and by adding to said section one of said act the following; " Pro^ 
vided, that if said corporation, person or firm engaged as specified in 
this section, have a regular pay day once in every thirty days, then 
said corporation, person or firm shall not be required to redeem such 
token or evidence of indebtedness in cash until the first paV day after 
the same becomes payable, as hereinbefore provided; and such token 
or evidence of indebtedness shall be presented for payment in cash 
only on such pay days," so that said section, when amended, shall read 
aa follows: Section 1. It shall not be lawful for any corporation, 
person or firm engaged In manafactnring or mining in this State to 
issue, pay out oi circulate for payment of the wages of labor, any 
order, check, memorandum, token or evidence of indebtedness, pay- 
able in whole or in part otherwise than in lawful money of the United 
States, unless the same is negotiable and redeemable at its face value, 
without discount, in cash or in goods, wares or merchandise or supplies, 
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at the option of tbe holder, at the store or other place of business of 
snch firm, person or corporation, or at the store of any other person on 
whom sach paper may be drawn, where goods, wares or merchandise 
are kept for sale, sold or exchanE;ed, and tbe persijn who, or corpora- 
tion, firm or company which, may issue any snch order, check, memo- 
randnm, token or other evidence of indebtedness, shall, upon present 
ation and demand, within thirty days from date or delivery thereof* 
redeem the same in goods, wares, merchandise or sapplies at tbe cur- 
rent cash market price for like goods, ivares, merchandise or sappUes, 
or in lawful money of the United States, as may be demanded by the 
holder of any such order, memorandum, token or other evidence of 
indebtedness: provided, that if said corporation, person or firm en- 
gaged, as specified in this section, have a regular pay day once in every 
thirty days, then said corporation, person or firm shall not be required 
to redeem such token or evidence of indebtedness, iu cash, until tbe 
first pay day after the same become payable, as herein provided, and 
such token or evidence of indebtedness shall be presented for pay- 
ment in cash only on such pay days. 

[Sbc. 2.] That section two of tbe act aforesaid be and the same 
is hereby amended by striking out the words " at or after tbe maturity 
thereof," in the tenth line of said section, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words " within thirty days from date or delivery thereof, by said 
company or its agent," so that said section, when amended, shall read 
as follows: Section 2. Any officer or agent of any corporation or 
any person, firm or company engaged in tbe business of mannfactor- 
ing or mining in this State, who, by themselves or agent, shall issue or 
circulate in payment of wages of labor any order, check, memoran- 
dum, token or evidence of indebtedness, payable in whole or in part, 
otherwise than in lawful money of the United States, without being 
negotiable and payable at the option of the holder in goods, wares, 
merchandise, supplies or lawful money of tbe United States, as re- 
quired by the first section of this act, or who shall tail to redeem tbe 
same when presented for payment, within thirty days from date (W 
delivery thereof by said company or its agent, at his or their office or 
place of business, in lawful money of tbe United States, or who shall 
compel or attempt to coerce any employe of any such corporation, 
person, firm or company to purchase goods, wares, merchandise, or 
supplies from any particular person, firm or corporation, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be fined not less 
than ten nor more than five hundred dollars for each and ev^ry sach 
offense. 

Approved March 31, 1885. 
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LABOR BUREAUS. 



The followiag is a list of the Labor BureaaB in the United States, 
and ttie naineB of the preAnt Chiefo : 

BUREAU OF LABOR, WASHINGTON, D. 0., 

Oarboli. D. Wkiaet, Commitaioner. 
B0REAO OF STATISTICS OF LABOR, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

Cabeoll D. Wbight, Chief. 
BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS, OF FENNSTLVANIA, 

Joel B. McCahant, Chief. 
BUREAU OF LABOR. STATISTICS, OF OHIO, 

L. McHiJGH, Commiiaioner. 
BUPJIAU OF STATISTICS OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES, OF 
NEW JERSEY, 

Jambs Bishop, Chief. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, OF ILLINOIS, 

John S. Lord, Secretary. 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS, OF INDIANA, 

Wm. a. Peellb, Jr., Vhisf. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, OF NEW YORK, 

Chablbs F. Pbok, Commissioner, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATIsriOS, OF CALIFORNIA, 

Jons S. Eufls, Commissioner. 
BUREAU OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL STATIsriCS, OF MICH- 
IGAN, 

0. V- R. Pond, Commissioner. , 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, OF IOWA, 

K. R. HUTCHINS, CommissioneT. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, OF KANSAS, 

Frank H. Bkttos, Commissioner. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, OF CONNECTICUT, 

Art&dr T. Hadlby, Commissioner. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS AND INSPECTION, OF MIS- 
SOURI, 

Oscar KocHTiTzsr, Commissioner, 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, OF WISCONSIN, 

* Frank A. Flower, Commissioner. 

BUREAU OF STATISTICS, OF MARYLAND, 

Thomas 0. Weeks, Chief. 

lOOglc 



NSTIONilL CONYENTION. 



I much regret that I was unable to attend the third BDDual eeesioa 
of the National Oonvention of Ohia/s and Oommiasioaers of the 
Bureaus of Stalistica of Labor in the United States, which was held at 
Boston, Massachusetts, June 29th and 30th, and July 1st, 1885. There 
were several strikes then in progress in Missouri, and yoar lienor 
deemed it advisable that I shoald undertake the delicate duties of ar- 
bitration, and acting upon your advice, I was necessarily compelled to 
forego the pleasure and profit of participating in the National Oonven- 
tion. 

The National Convention was first organized and held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in 1883, when there were present the representatives of sis 
bureaus of the eleven then existing. 

The second oonvention was held at St. Louis, in June, 1884, at 
which time my distinguished predecessor, Hon. Henry A. Newman, 
was elected president. Maryland and Iowa having then established 
bureaus, there were thirteen in existence, ten of which were repre- 
sented in the convention. 

At the third convention, held in Boston, in June, 1885, it was found 
that Connecticut and Kansas had created bureaus, and that the gov- 
ernment, appreciating the great benefit derived by the producing and 
industrial classes from the State bureaus, had promptly established a 
National Bureau at Washington, D. 0. There were, therefore, sixteen 
bureaus in existence, the officers of thirteen being present at the Bos- 
ton Convention. Other States will follow in rapid succession, and we 
may soon expect to see a Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspection in 
every State of the Union. 

The advantages of the National Conventions are apparent. The 
officers of the varioQS State Bureaus annually meet in conference, ex- 
change views, and discuss not merely the theoretical questions growing 
out of the relations of capital and labor with a view to encouraging 
the one and fostering and protecting the other ; but also, by compari- 
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son of experienceB, -will yet, it is hoped, arrive at the best and, so far 
aa practicable, most uDiform manner of collectiDg and tabulating eta- 
tistics, so that there may"!)© a more .ready comparison of states and 
also of foreign conntries. 

Several able papers were read before the National Convention 
which are of special interest to the industrial classes of the country, all 
of which are well worth reprodnction here, bnt because of the limit ot 
this report I can only present in full that of Mr. Elward Atkinson, the 
well known writer on economic subjects, though extracts from other 
papers and proceedings of interest to the laboring classes might be- 
made. 
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STATISTICS OF CONSUMPTION. 



PAPER Bl HR> GDWABD ATKINSON, RBAD BEFORE THE NATIO>'AL CONVENTION 
OP LABOR BUBKAU8. 



Qemtleubs: It 19 my purpose to iavit« your attention to a short 
treatise on the importance of the statistics of consamptioa. Our infor- 
matioD is becoming very adequate in the matter of production and 
distribulion, but what we do with our abdndanoe is as yet but little 
known. Let me say a few words in introduction. There is one a 
priori conception which I accept for my own guidance in mat'ters re- 
lating either to political, social or physical science, and from which I 
am prepared to reason deductively. If an apparent rule, law of nature 
or prime motive of human action ia presented to me which appears to 
control, or which has controlled, the doings of men from the dawn of 
history to the present day, I deduce the theory that it must have a 
beneficent rather than a malignant purpose, end or object. That is to 
say, the pessimist philosophy cannot, in my judgment, possess any 
foundation in truth. I do not care to disprove, and do not care to have 
any one else attempt to disprove, a theory, however logical in its form, 
which is based npon an apparent maleficent law of nature, whether 
materia] or immaterial ; such a Law, like the so-called laws of popula- 
tion or of diminishing returns from land, would condemo the body of 
man to hunger, famine and pestilence as a matter of necessity rather 
than a matter of his own choice. It is necessary to my conception of a 
power which makes for righteousness to supplement that spiritual con- 
ception with the idea of material welfare being ultimately within the 
grasp of man, because the spiritual and the material are but two phases 
of manifestations of the same life. 

It is useless for economists to discuss the old clerical dogmas of the 
fall of man and the consequent curse of labor. We know that the 
modern conditions of life have been evolved from those of prehiatorio 
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ages, and therefore the myths of the past must do longer keep science 
and religion apart. To that end, nothing is more needful, in the branch 
of science in which we are all interested, than to place before our minda 
a clear conception of the methods by which social progress has been, 
and will be evolved. lo this view of the matter we must conceive of 
the effort or labor by means of which subsistence is gained as a method 
of progress, and not as a punishment for sin. The garden of Eden may 
be symbolic of the futare, if not of the past, when mankind may have 
earned leisure through the application of intelligence and effort. 

We may use both the deductive and the inductive methods, but we 
may not trust wholly to either ; and, unless we can read the prophecy 
of the future which is written between the columns of our Hgtires or 
our collation of facts as to the past, our work is truly dry as dust. 

Now, there is a permanent custom, rule or law which has con- 
trolled, and which now controls, the doings of men, in what we call 
the production and distribution of wealth, which law is commonly as- 
sumed to be distinctly selfish, i. e., selfish in the maleficent significance 
of that word, and this rule of law is what we know under the title or 
name of competition. In connection with this view of competition, we 
are warned that thelovs of money is the root of all evil; that there is 
greater moral danger in wealth than in poverty, and that the world, ' 
the flesh and the devil are synonymous terms. To the eclesiastical 
mind, the methods of business are usually deemed broad ways in which 
one man seeks to get the advantage of his neighbor, and hence they 
lead to destruction. Now, these are all such partial truths that they 
have the eff'ect of very gross errors ; and I cannot but think that they are 
among the causes of the great separation which exists between what 
is commonly called religion and life; hence the basis of our economic 
gospel is a profoundly moral one, which will sometime remove the false 
notions of the necessary business of life which causes this separation to 
exist. 

The distribution of wealth or of products has always been worked 
in part, if not wholly, by the way of competition, from" the earliest to 
the latest date. This is not so apparent in the period before the change 
from status to contract as it has been since. Ever since, however, the 
distribution of wealth or product has been governed by wealth or con- 
tract or agreement, the prime force in all commerce or exchange has 
been competition. In these later davs, competition is condemned by 
many tender-hearted and right-minded persons because they see its 
hardships and do not see its benefits. They allege that it grinds the 
faces of the poor; that it makes the rich richer at the expense of the 
poor, and that it works in other ways toward prosperity and progress. 
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But Ihia 13 a very shallow cooceDtion of the true fuaction of competi- 
tion, and when its method is explored to the bottom I think it iffill 
prove that in the end competition is the most effective mode of co-op- 
eration among men, and that it tends directly toward making a good 
subsistence common to all persons of ordinary intelligence, industry 
and health. Its end is therefore beoeficent. It will not remove all 
poverty, because there ia, and always will be, a little poverty^ due to 
misfortune or to want of mental and bodily vigor. Such poverty is, 
however, but the smallest part of that which now exists, and for its re- 
lief charity will always suffice. Competition will abate all poverty 
that is not irremediable, because it stimulates intelligence, and ignor- 
ance is the chief cause of poverty. 

All commerce being now conducted by competitive methods, w© 
must ask ourselves the elementary question : 

WBAT IS COMMKRCK ? 

It is an exchange of service for service, or of product for product. 
Each person parts with what he can best spare, and which some one- 
else wants, and each one obtains in exchange something which he 
needs and which some one else can part with. Each serves the other. 
Each tbinks that he gains by the transaction, and in the long run each 
one does gain. There can be no permanent commerce or exchange of 
services, unless it satisfies both parties and is beneficial to both, 
whether it be between individual men or between nations. 

I have said that all commerce is conducted by way of competition, 
and I assert this even with respect to the so-called co-operative sys- 
tem, which has been so successfully applied to distribution in England- 
(The co-operative factories in Great Britain are nothing but corpora- 
tions managed in the competitive way, but mainly owned by factory 
operatives.) In order to prove this, it must be remembered that there 
is competition in buying as much as in selling, and the co-operative 
shopkeepers are combined and compete with other dealers in the very 
act of hiring the ablest men to bay their goods under the sharpest 
application of the competitive idea. Very high salaries are paid for 
this service, and none understand better the common axiom of trade 
than the managers of the co-operative shops; that "goods well bought 
are already half sold." These shops also compete with the common 
dealers, and in some cases drive them out oT the business of distribu- 
tion, riow do they do it? By refusing to grant credits and by re- 
quiring every buyer to carry his own parcels away from the shop.* 

*I have been informed, since thiB address was given, that the co-operati»ft 
shops bare of late been compelled to adopt a delivery of parcels. 
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These are most subtle and useful methods of competition, beneficial 
alike to the shopkeeper and to the customer. Unless tbe co-operators 
adopted such methods of competition even the Rochdale pioneers, 
who founded the whole system, would themselves have failed. Why 
does not co-operation succeed in this country in the distribution of 
product? is a question often asked. The reason is very plain. The 
shopkeepers of this country early learned and applied a competitive 
principle to the distribution of articles which are not quickly perish- 
able, which is yet but little comprehended in England in respect to 
retail traffic, namely, large sales at small profits and large dealings 
only with cash customers. The margin of profit with which our ffreat 
shopkeepers are satisfied, and on which they grow ricb.is so small that 
there is little left for the cooperative shop to work upon. In this de- 
partment competition having already done the work of co-operation in 
reducing the cost of distribution, and, having proved itself to be a 
synonymous term, there is nothing left for co-operation to accomplish 
in the distribution of many of the staple articles of commerce. There 
/is, however, yet great room lor improvement intbe distribution of per- 
ishable articles and in the small traffic. It is the small shops which 
cost the most for their support. The charge in the distribution of meat, 
milk, fruit, green vegetables and the like, is the heaviest. The baker 
is a high-priced man even if he does not grow rich himself. How to 
abate excessive tolls on small traffic is of paramount interest and im- 
portance. It is written : "To him that shall be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken, even that which he hath." That is a hard 
saying, yet it is a profoundly true one, even to the economist. Let us 
interpolate a little. To him who hath (gumption) shall be given (op- 
portunity), and from him who hath not (gumption) shall be taken^ 
even (a large share) of that which he hath, namely, of his small pro- 
ducts, because his service is of little worth to others. No man can ex- 
change services with another who is incapable of conferring a service 
himself. The rule of material success in life is never to do anything 
yourself which you can more easily get done for you by some one else. 
The employer who can use other men's hapds or wits cannot spare his 
ewu time or brain for such work, and, conversely,. the man who desires 
to be employed will find the exact measure of his wages to be the exact 
measure of the service which he is capable ot rendering. This is just 
as true of borrowing and lendiuR. The borrower must find out not 
only who has capital to lend, but also whether he himself is capable 
of using it without losing it. There is vastly more capital awaiting use 
than there is capacity to make use of at this very moment. jThat is 
just what's the matter. To him that hath capital which he has earned 
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himself, whether in his head or in his pocket, shall be given all the 
capital he cao nse, and from him that hath no capital, either in his 
head or hands, shall be taken even that which he hath in his pockety 
if hia father has left him a bit and he has not been pat ander the care 
of a trustee. 

One very great advantage in the increase of capital in ratio to the 
poseible use which caa be made of it, and the conseqaeot diminishing 
ahare of product which capital can secure, will consist in the lessening 
proportion of those who will be able to live without working them- 
selves, either with brain or hand. 

Witness the tremendous revolution which is now in progress in 
Great Britain. The mere possession of land devoted to agriculture, 
entirely aside from city property, is computed to have yielded £60,- 
OOO.OOO— nearly 8300,000,000— a year rent. To Ihe extent of the pur- 
chasing power of this sum families nave been enabled to live without 
work, except they worked from choice. This system has been con- 
tinued and sustained by custom and statute in respect to the land ten- 
ure, until, according to Arthur Arnold, four-fiflhs of the land of Great 
Britain is nominally possessed by less than 7,000 owners j and of this- 
four-fifths, the greater portion is held only in life tenancy subject to 
entails and settlements, so that those who nominally possess it can 
make no profitable use of it. This rent is now becoming impossible 
simply by the beneficent working of competition. The competition of 
our farmers, our railways and of the English steamships has given the 
masses of the people of England cheap bread, and the 7,000 landlords 
can no longer exact rent in any great measureby power of mere posses- 
sion. Yet it is not by their dispossession that a remedy can be found 
even for their own misfortunes. The need is that the land shall be re- 
possessed, free of incumbrances, so that it can be put to use by its 
present nominal owners or by others to whom they may sell it when 
freed from incumbrance, while to the present owners will come Ihe 
beneficent necesfity of working themselves on their land or off it 
in order to subsist. Without possession there can be no abundant 
production from land. 

Free competition, both in the possession and use of land and its 
products, has had full play for the longest period over the area of the 
northern States of this Union where slavery did not exist to any extent- 
Let us judge it by its fruits. What has it accomplished, especially in 
New England ? 

1. It has resulted in the largest aggregate production in ratio- 
to the number of persons employed that has ever been realized in any 
country. 
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2. It has reduced the ratio which interest, rent o: profit bear to 
the tola! product to a less proportion of sach prodact, than is to be 
found in any other conntry. 

8. I has eBtablished the highest rates of wages by working such a 
distribution of the joint prodact of capital and labor, that the more ef- 
fective both become, the larger becomes the share of the laborer in the 
constantly increasing product. 

4. It has assured a good subsistence to lower and lower grades of 
labor while diminishing the hours and the intensity of the work. 

5. It has diminished the proportion which the great fortunes bear 
to the total accumulated wealth. It has increased the relative num- 
ber of persons possessing moderate wealth. It has vastly increased' 
the number who possess small saving?, 

6. It has greatly increased the number of lucrative occupationa- 
whioh are open to women or to men who are out of full vigor. 

7. It has rendered the saving or accumulation of a considerable- 
property less necessary to assure a comfortable subsistence. 

8. It has reduced the number of hours of work necessary to be 
devoted to procuring subsistence. 

If we accept the misnomer of " the poor " as a generic term for 
all who do not yet possess property, the poor, as a class, are becoming 
richer by way of competition, while the ricfa,'who have already become 
possessors of property, may become no poorer, but are more numerous. 
In other words, competition is the force which tends to equalize the 
distribution of the annual product, while steadily increasing the pro- 
duct of each decade, as compared to the previous one. 

I do not present these propositions to yoo with any attention of 
attempting to prov& them at this time. I submit them dogmatically 
as being capable of proof. Perhaps they cannot all be proved, except 
by your own work. One of the most important parts of your work may 
be in this very direction. I think you cannot have failed to observe how 
veryfewgradesof labor there are, and how even!y,OD the whole,acer- 
tain share of the annual product is even now divided in each grade. For 
instance, in New EnglaDd,where capitalis the most ample and efTective,. 
the mechanism of exchange most complete, and where specially skilled 
labor has concentrated in greatest measure, their are certain broad 
divisions, and in each division the earnings are very uniform. In the . 
lowest plane or grade, the earnings of common laborers do not vary 
greatly. In the next grade above, the earnings of factory opeiatives 
and domestic servants and of women in many other arts are nearly 
alike, if the cost of boarding the servant be added to the wages. In 
the next above come the skilled mecbanics, railway and telegraph era- 
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ployes, aud with them may be ciaBsed a great body of clerks, salesmen 
and women and a large proportion of teachers. In the next may b& 
found a greater proportion of persons of moderate means and income 
than can be found elsewhere. And, finally, althoagh there is a great deal 
of wealth, yet, in my judgment, the wealth of those who are distinctly 
rich bears a much less proportion to the wealth of the whole com- 
munity than it does anywhere else. In the State of Massachusetts 
nearly every other person — man, woman or child — is represented by 
name on the books of some savings bank, and the aggregate of their 
deposits is about $^75,000,000. Where has competition been more free 
than in New England, so far as its own people are concerned ? And 
yet my own compulations, which were examined, verified and sustained 
by Commissioner Wright, and which were made on the basis of bis 
most excellent census of Massachusetts of 1875, proved that the whole 
-capital of tlie State could not possibly exceed in value three years' 
production. I therefore present to you one of the most difficult and 
yet one of the questions most requiring an answer. What proportion 
of each year's product is or can be saved and added to capital? Yon 
will observe that this is a very different and much more complex prob- 
lem that the question of what is the income of capital, because the 
income of capital is largely consumed. The capitalist who receives It 
lain many cases a mere distributer. Let us assnme the cases of two 
men, e^ich of whom receives $10,000 a year from the earnings of the 
same railroad or factory. One spends or consumes it in the support of 
a large family andof many servants and dependents. The other spends 
■or consumes $5,000 and invests $5 000 in a new form of capital — a new 
mill or a new railroad — and it is only this last sum which is added to 
the aggregate capital of the State in which these two men live. Sap- 
pose this joint income of $i^,000 had represented a dividend of five per 
-cent, upon a factory worth $iO0,O00, then the $5,000 saved would be 
only 1^ per cent, added to the productive capital in this or some other 
factory. All my investigations have led me to believe that the actual 
addition to capital is very small. I do not believe five per cent, of our 
annual product for the last 100 years can now be found in existence as 
capital or even as realized wealth. It would be a matter of the utmost 
interest, if this point could be worked out. The average population 
for the 100 years has been somewhat over 20,000,000, which would be 
the same as 2,000,000,000 for one year. ' If each person saved $1, or if 
each worker who supports two others saved $3, the wealth which this . 
saving reprfsenled would be $2,000,000,000. Assume that each person 
has saved $12 or that each worker has represented a saving of $36 per 
year, then the aggregate of wealth aside from land would be $24,000,- 
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l)00,(X)O Id 1880. I don't think as great ft aam could be found, aod the 
greater part of what there is bas beea saved in receot years. If $12 
per head per year be an approximate estimate of the total savings 
which have been maintained, what ratio does that bear to the cost of 
sabsistence ? Can we solve that problem ? Are my computations ap- 
proximately accurate when I assign as the average value of oar present 
annual product per persoa what would sell for $200, if all were sold at 
carrent retail prices inclndinf; what is consumed on farms ? Is ten per 
cent, as against five or six per cent, formerly, of such $200 — or $20 — 
now annually added to wealth or capital ! It would be over $1,000,000,- 
OIX) this year. If ten per cent, of the product of the year has been 
saved or set aside for the maintenance or increase of capital, how 
much must we take off from the apparent gain to represent the ac- 
tual depreciation of the capital previously saved ? After all repairs 
have been made that are possible, mills, works, warehouses and 
dwellings depreciate; the inventor destroys the accumulations of 
years; there is nothing constant but change; there is no fixed 
capital in an absolute sense, and all life is but a conversion of 
forces. Stability is death. How much can we set aside for 
reproductive purpoges? How much of this will be even moder- 
ately permanent! What proportion of the useful things now in 
existence are more than one generation old? What material work 
of man is permanent except the opening of the ways. Is the addi- 
tion to capital more than sufficient to maintain an increasing product- 
ion! Did the few in whose hands capital and wealth slowly accumu- 
lated in the first fifty years of our existence secure more, even for a 
short time, than $5 to $10 per head? Do the many in whose bands 
capital and wealth are now being accumulated secure, even for a 
short lerm, more than $15 to $20 per bead! Would not future pro- 
duction decrease if any less than is saved were saved and added to 
capital ? These questions are vital; they lie at the very foundation of 
all the issues to which your time and skill are devoted. Now, if both 
production and savings are so limited, wherein can greater progress 
be made, and how can greater welfare be assured ! May it not be in a 
more intelligent uee of what we do produce rather than in striving to 
increase it so fast, small as it may be when considered in ratio to our 
nnmbers ? Our great fault is a waste of force. We waste in two di- 
rections; first, in respect to what is commonly called fixed capital. I 
will only treat the waste by fire. We burn about one dollar's worth 
in each hundred of each year's annual product, and we spend more 
than half a dollar more in a hundred in our clumsy attempts to extend 
L. B.— 16 
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gaish fires or to spread the loss more widely among ineurAiice compa- 
nies. If my previous computations are correct as to the possibility of 
saving or adding to our capital at the rate of $1,000,000,000 tv year at 
the present time, then we might add 10 per cent to our savings, or 
$100,000,000 more, by avoiding two-thirds of the nseless waste by fire 
and of the aseless expenditures 'contingent thereon, 

We waste in useless taxation. Our taxes — national, state, county 
and municipal — approximate $12 per head. A large portion of this is, 
of course, well spent. Taxation itself does not constitute an unneces- 
eary burden when the avails of taxes are expended by the goyerumeot 
in doing what governments must do or what they can do better than 
the people can accomplish for themselves. On the whole, it may per- 
haps be assumed that we get, in value received) 75;cents on $1 of the 
eumofour taxes, and our waste approximates 25 cents on $1. 

But my main object in this address is to treat the waste of food. 
What is the standard or average ration of the working people of this 
country, and what does it cost? What might be a true ration, and 
how much could be saved iu the cost of food if some of the more simple 
principles of science could be made a part of the common knowledge 
ofihe people? It maybe asked, why should we be urged to save 
when nearly all our present difficulties are attributed to overproduct- 
ion? The general application of this term always exasperates me. 
I desire to examine the outside of the head of any one who pleads a 
general overproduction in order to s^e how his brain is constituted 
aud what element of common sense has been omitted in hia make-up. 
What we all have in common, and about the only thing we do have 
in common, is time. What we need most to save is time. What the 
world requires more than anything else, is time to be devoted to leis- 
ure and rest. If we waste our capital, or if we waste our labor, we are 
making a great waste of time. Now, it is no benefit to any one to 
shorten the hours of labor by torce. It is no benefit to limit the free- 
dom of contract of adults, who are capable of making their own con- 
tracts, by legal provisions as lo their hours of labor, in my judgment. 
I am of opinion that all snch acts, except such as apply to children 
whose parents are not suitable guardians for them, work more harm 
than good. What we have to do is to increase the general measure of 
intelligence so that all people who are at work wilt earn leisure by 
saving force, and when they have thus earned a part of their time and 
have saved it from the arduous struggle for life, then they will know 
what nse to make of it, and will use it well. Now, half our effort, 
measured in money, and more than half our time is spent on food. 
Do we overproduce food or do we misuse it? This question brings me 
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"to the waste of food. It will have become apparent to you from your 
own investigations and from the consideration of the figures of statis- 
ticians, both in thij country and in Europe, that aside ftom those who 
have earned leisure, either by their own accumulation of wealth or 
by that which has been devised to them by their ancestors, half the 
Btrnggle of life is a mere struggle for. food. 

This is demonstrated by the ratio which the cost of food hears to 
the cost of all other elements of subsistence, clothing and shelter. 
But I suspect that if we were to measure the struggle for life in terms 
of hours rather than in terms of money, we should 6nd that a very 
much greater part of life was devoted to the production and prepara- 
tion of food than ie represented by the measure even of one-half. You 
will observe that in these computations of the cost of living which are 
made in money, all that we obtain is the cost of the food delivered at 
the house, but no computation is or can be made in terms of money of 
the labor of the housewife or children in preparing that food for use. 
£very one knows how continuons and how arduous this is, and herein 
lies the great waste of force. I do not mean to deal in generalities 
jipon the necessity of teaching women how to cook, although that is 
fundamental. There is yet inore to be done in the way of 
teaching both men and women what to buy for the purpose 
-of being cooked. I had this conviction long ago without any 
approach to scienliiic knowledge in the premises, but by great good 
fortune, through conversation with Prof. Sedgwick of oar Insti- 
tute of Technology, I have had corresppndenco with Prof. Atwater, 
who is here to day, and who will presently exhibit to you diagrams 
-and charts which will prove to you the value of the nutrient material 
in different kinds of food and its measure in money at the prices which 
are now paid for food. To him I will leave the burden of treating that 
«nbiect; but in order to enforce in some degree the principles which 
he will present to you, I beg to submit some statistics of the practice 
of two classes of people. According to my observation in past years, 
when I was directly connected with a manufacturing village, I reached 
the conclusion that the French Canadians were more skillful in oDtain- 
ing a good subsistence out of cheap food, i. e. low-priced, than any 
flther class of people of whose practice I had any knowledge. 

I now present to you the statistics of the cost of food for six 
months, chiefly in this year, 1885. 

I will first give you the cost of the food of nine adult males and 
£ve adult lemales in a boarding house. These people are mostly Irish 
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Heat 

Ullk, butter and dieeee 

Eggs 

Total coBt of animal products. .. 

Bread 

Sugar 

Tegetablee 

Fruit 

Tea and coffee 

Salt, yeast, ice, spice and aandrles. . 

Total :....'... 



]243 70 
165 69 
36 59 

103 70 

48 43 



17.42 cents. 
4.07 " 
1.90 " 
1.32 " 
1.17 " 



18 00 
64 51 



Now, let me give you the coat of food of a French Oanadiao family 
of ten persons who have not changed their habit in any great measure 
since they moved intti MaEsachusetts. In this family there are four 
adults and six children, frsm two to eighteen years old. Three of the 
children are two years or under, and we will therefore compute the 
family as equal to eight and a half adults. Their ration was as fol- 
lows : 



Meat 

Dairy 

Egga. 

Total of animal products . , 

Bread 

Tegetablei, green and dry 

Sugar 

Prolt 

Tea and coffee 

Salt, spice, ice and saudrleB. . . 

Total 



71 8 

14 88] .96 

10.61 cents. 
46 08, 

43 82 2.82 

29 IS 1.87 

16 28 I.Oo 



$337 43, 21.7QcenU. 
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Now you will observe that there is a difference in the cost of ani- 
mal products between these two cases oi 6.81 cents, and which is al- 
most exactly the difference iu the average cost of food per day, but the 
French spent IJ cents more on vegetables, chiefly on dried pease, and 
I think Prof. Atwater will show you that the actual nutriment in the 
pease added, is about as much as the meat displaced. I think that 
wben Prof. Atwater examinee, as he will, the relative value in sustain- 
ing life of the particular kinds of food represented in these two sched- 
ules, he will find that the French Canadians have substituted dry peas 
and beans to such an extent for meat as to have obtained the same 
amount of nutrition at the difference in cost, which he wilt presently 
ehow you in his diagrams and in his tables. It is also true, I believe, 
that theFre'nch Canadians use the stew pan where we use the frying 
pan, and herein lies a vast difference. Now this may seem triding, but 
you will bear in mind that a saving of five cents per day for the cost of 
the subsistence of each adult p^srson in the United States at the pres- 
ent time represents in money $1,000,000,000 a year, and the difference 
between these two rations is nearly 7 cents per day, or more than $1,- 
300,000,000 per year. It is curious to think of this. We cannot save 
■this quantity of food — what should we do with it? We cannot sell it — 
where is the market? If we could apply such inteiligence as would 
make this measure of saving possible, all that we could save would be 
time; all that we could gain would be leisure. But during the partial 
adoption of a true method he who learned it would save money, and 
thus get on in life. 

Again, recalling the fact that half the struggle of life is a struggle 
for food, and that more than half the price of life is the codt of food, I 
am now able to make one comparison between two periods of time in 
respect to food in the exact manner which I have suggested to you in 
the several circulars which I have sent to you. Referring to the first 
-example of the ration of nine adult males and five females for six 
months, at the present time, I have obtained the data from the same 
boarding house of the cost of subsisting the same number of adults in 
1873. In that year the cost of their food for six months was $1,033,51, 
or 42.52 cents per day, now 28.72 cents, a redaction of very nearly 
S3 per cent. The difference between these two periods in the cost of 
fuel, light and soap was over SO per cent. Rent in this village 
was an arbitrary sum. The factory tenants were charged 
with barely enough rent to keep them in repair, and were 
Dot looked to as a source of income, so that I have no 
opportunity in this case to compare the relative conditions of 
shelter. Neither have I been able to make an exact computation of 
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the reduction in the coat of clothing; but, judging from certain ele- 
ments which enler into the coat of clothing, I am of the opinion that 
the reduction bae amounted to more than thirty-three per cent. You> 
will observe that the prices of 1873 are in the depreciated currency of 
that period. It would not suffice for an accurate comparison even to 
reduce them to the terms of gold, the malignant effect of bad money, 
or mock money, as the greenback has bo well been named, being to 
vitiate all our statistice. Suffice it that where these figures show a re- 
duction in the cost of living at the present time as compared to 1873, 
averajtiogat least thirty-three per cent, the wages of factory operatives 
who are in continuous employment at the present time are less iii gold 
than the currency wages of 1873 by a difference not exceeding twenty 
per cent. Wages in gold are now as high or higher thail they were 
then. I thiuk it is proved that the lower wages of the present period 
will buy very much more food, fuel, shelter, and clothing than could 
be purchased for the wages of the period of inflation from 1669 to 1873. 
In fact, I am sure of it, and one of the most useful applications of the 
standard ration on your part will be to make this fact so plain that "he 
who runs may read," if you can do so. There 's nothing new under 
the sun. When I made the suggestion to Frof.' Atwater to prepare for 
me a variety of bills of daily fare at varying price, each of which should 
contain the necessary quantity of protein, fats and hydro-carbon, I did 
not suppose anything of the kind had ever been done. We will sub- 
mit to .vou several examples which are to be perfected for our use at 
the meeting of the d.mericaa Association in August. But he also 
showed me a German pamphlet prepared by a man who is interested 
in the import of Texas beef and Australian mutton, in which this idea 
has been fully carried out. There is a bill of fare for a fortnight at a 
cost of about eighteen cents per day, and it is curious to note how 
meagre it is for the money. 

Let us return to our own problems. It has been shown how great 
a reduction there has been in the cost of living in recent years. But it 
may be said, on the other hand, by so much as the factory operatives 
can now purchase their subsistence at less cost than they 
did in former years will the producers of food, of timber and 
of the materials for shelter and of manufactures receive less. 
May not they suffer as much as the operatives gain? By no 
means. Herein is to be found the enormous beneficence of the 
saving of force in the production and distribution of products. The 
work of the farmer has been enormously reduced by the applicatiou 
of machinery to aftriculture, and I need not refer you to the tables 
which I have compiled on the railway question, by which it appears 
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that the cost of diBtributiOQ by railway between 1869 and 18b5 repre- 
sented a eum oearly if not quite equal to the reduction from tbe cur- 
rency price of food to its gold value to the present day. We have 
learned so well how to save the expenditure of force in the matter of 
primary production and of wholesale distribution, that I think it is per- 
fectly safe to say of Uncle Sam, considered as a concrete individual, 
that if he works the same number of hoars in 1885 as be did in 1865, - 
at the end of the civil war, he can produce or distribute one-third more 
now than he could then, and this is the secret of what we call over- ■ 
production. It follows that if we choose to work as hard as we did 
then we rauat find a wider market for the special product of our agri- 
culture ; or otherwise, if we do not care to work so hard we may work 
less ; that is to say, we may save our time. I think we are saving our 
time. I believe that the general strugt^le for life is less arduous, and 
that remuneration is more evenly divided now than in any previous 
period in our history, notwithstanding the apparent lo^a, depreciation 
and specific laok of employment in certain directions. You overlook 
a vastly wider field than can possibly come under my supervision. I 
aak you whether the following statement is not a true one. Accepting 
the tables which I have submitted to you in regard to the distribution 
of occupations, it appears that not less than nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion who are engaged in any kind of gainful occupation, that is to say, 
ninety persons in each one hundred of those who work for money, are 
either in the position of a small farmer who must work harder than any 
of his men, or else of a wage earner or salaried person. Now I ask you 
with respect to the wage earners if it is not true that seventy five 
per cent, in point of number, are now in continuous employment at as 
high rates of wages as they ever received before ? Furthermore, is it 
not true that of the remainder fifteen per cent are at work at rates of 
wages which have not been reduced on the average twenty percent 
irom the highest point, and, therefore, are as well off as ever before! 
Is it not also true that five per cent of the remaiuder, or more, have 
partial employment as they usually had ? Is it not, then, true that 
the proportion who are out of work constitute less than five per cent of 
the whole force ? Where is there a large body of unemployed persons 
at the present time, aside from the two or three particular branches of 
occupation in which there has been a temporary congestion ? If yon 
answer these questions affirmatively, do you not, then, declare in 
terns that the working people, as a whole, are to-day more prosperous 
than they ever were in the history of this country j Is this not the 
fact when we get to the bottom of it? if so; whence the loud cry of 
hard times, of loss and of depreciation! Is not our whole problem, 
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how 1o make the work continuoua and how to avoid the great fiuctna- 
tions Id the demand for labor, even if only a small proportion are ad- 
versely affected by these variations of demand? I can only say, in a 
very few words, that in my judgment that which is now happening, or 
has been happening during the last two years, has been an adjuat- 
tnent of labor and capital to new conditions which have been devel- 
oped since the war, and of which we are now feeling the secondary 
effects. These new conditions are of the most profound and revolu- 
' tionary character. Tbey represent a vast saving of force in production, 
in distribution, and in the great commerce of tbe world. What are 
tbey ? First, the abolition of slavery in this country and the effective 
application of free labor; second, the extension and consolidation in 
the railway service, especially of this country, but also in other conn- 
tries; third, theopeningof theSuez canal; fourth, the invention of the 
Bessemer process for making rails ; fifth, a vast improvement in steam 
engineering, whereby the application of fuel to the arts has been 
reduced more than one-half in quantity and in cost; sixth, the 
extension of the telegraph system ; seventh, the invention of the 
telephone; ei-^hth, the restoration of a specie standard of value 
in countries which had for many years been on a paper basis. 
Each one of these changes, improvements or inventions has elimi- 
nated a part of the cost of subsistence, if cost be measured in 
terms of labor. Aside from these startling changes and new inven- 
tions, almost every customEiry process has been made easier, quicker 
or more productive. It was, therefore, in tbe way of progress that the 
elimination of cost in terms of labor sbonld find its ultimate expression 
in a reduction in prices or in an advance in the rate ot wages ;* the ulti- 

* Very able arguments have been presented by Mr. Goschen, Mr, Glffen and 
others, in which this great decline in prices is imputed to an increasing scarcity of 
gold. In Mr, Giffen's recent article In the June -'Contemporary Review" he gives 
a very clear statement of all the facte In the case, and while referring somewhat 
incidentally to the improvements which have been made in the processes of pro- 
duction and distribution, he yet attributes the reduction of prices to the diminish- 
ing product of gold. I can only regard this as an hypothesis unlikely to be proved, 
because both Mr. Goschen and Mr. GifTen seem to me to give very little regard to 
the element which I should consider the chief cause of a reduction in price. They 
take note, it is true, of the incre.asing quantity of staple products as a factor, but 
they do not appear to give any attention to tbe fact that tbe increased product is 
tbe result of the same or of a less quantity of labor. In order to demonstrate Uie 
effect of this important element in the case we may also present hypothetical con- 
ditions. 

First.— Let ns suppose a given community engaged in manufacturing and farm- 
ing, and supplied with all the coin it needs to serve for its instruments of exchange 
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xnate effect of all inveDtion. aa I have attempted to prove in an essay on 
**The DietribQtion of Products," being to leave with the laborers an in- 
creasing share of an increasin,'^ product, and to leave to capital a decreas- 
ing share of an increasing product which may yet be consistent with an 

^and for bank reserves. Cousumpttoa Is restricted, beoanae the roads are bad and 
the time required to make the exchange Is long. If a large quantity of gold U 
added to the quantity of coin, without being aecompanied by other improvements, 
through the sadden opening of a mine in which the labor cost of procuring the 
£old is Bmall, would not the only effect be a rise In pricee, nnless the coin coald be 
exchanged for imports? 

Second.— Suppose, on the other hand, that no addition is made to the stock of 
gold, but that railways are substituted for common ways, with no improveraent in 
the processes of production. Yet would there not be a great saving of time in 
making the exchanges, and would not this cause, less coin to be required ? Would 
not a fall In prices of bulky commodities probably ensue, if this change were 
accompanied by a transfer of the coin which could be spared to foreign countries 
in exchange for something which had before been beyond the means of the com- 
munity ? 

Third.— Suppose a great reduction in the labor oost of production and of trans- 
portation were made at the same time, with no addition to the stock of coin, in 
such ease would not increased consumption and activity ensue, the saving of time 
oSbetting the increase of transactions. B9 that the old stock of coin might still 
suffice, and the end would be greater abundance and increased consumption at the 
same prices ? 

Fourth.— But now let us assume what seem to me the actual facts. Between 
ISaO and 1S60 the modern railway and the modern steamship began to have their 
effect upon commerce. Agricultural machinery, improvement in steam engines 
and in the processes of manufacture began to have tlieir etTeet on production— the 
■electric telegraph came into use — and had the volume of the precious metals re- 
mained the same, a great reduction of prices might well have been expected grow- 
ing out of the increased production and decreased cost of distribution and great 
saving of time. Such had been the effect of the last series of great inventions, such 
as the ilrst application of steam, of the power loom, of the locomotive and the great 
development in iron mining and manufactures, without which England especially 
could not have sustained the wars of the first part of the century. But coincident 
with the changes in production between 1S50 and 1S60 came the vast addition of the 
precious metals at the lowest possible cost of production, and they more than 
counteracted the lessening cost of production of other commodities. Aa compared 
to 1845-50, prices steadily rose until the advance culminated between 1870-75, 
increase of gold in circulation more than counterbalanced the increased pro- 
duction and wider distribution of other commodities. It will be observed that 
in such periods great lortunes are made, because the rise in wages Is much more 
slow than the rise In prices, and wage-earners are the great consumers of the goods 
and wares from the sale of which fortunes are secured. The advantage which ris- 
ing or high prices bring to wage-earners Is that of continuous employment ; other- 
wise they are a disadvantage to them. During the period from 18G5 to 1875, how- 
ever, another era of unusual Invention and of great reduction in the labor cost of 
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absolute increase in the amount of capital saved. Bat in such vast 
changes the accnmulalion of property, i. e., capital, has borne the bur- 
den of the change. The recent period of depression has been the rich 
man's funeral, and not the poor man's. The recent period has been one 
in which capital ^as been reduced in Un m<irket value, i. e., in the price 

all production took place, and again it would have been reaBonable to espect a fall 
in prices ; but, although the panic of 1873 had been severe, it did not result In a 
permanent fait — it caused a ductuation onl^— the enormoue luaBs of precious metal 
added between 1S50 and 1870 had not worlted out Ita full resnltB. The ex- 
cessive abundance of gold enabled Germany to iubstttute gold for silver, and in 
tble way caaced a depreciation of silver, the product of which was still Increasing ; 
the United States and Italy found abundance of gold for their purposes without 
causing a sign of scarcity anywhere, and such has been the stimulating eftect on 
prices of the vast addition to the stoelcof gold at low cost of production that the ef- 
fect of all these improvements, which would otherwise have ImmediatelY caused a 
decrease in the prices of grain, cotton, iron, copper, sugar, textiles — in short of 
every great staple except lumber— was deferred until 1882-3. This great and sud- 
den excess of gold has now at last become disturbed; the production of gold is am- 
ple to provide for waste ; there is no sign of a scarcity any where of gold, and there 
is still a small excess of sliver, and at last the beneficent results of all the inven- 
tions to which I have referred are becoming apparent, from which we are now ob- 
taining our vast abundance of food, fuel, metal and clothing, accompanied by a 
great reduction in rents, both of land devoted to agriculture and of city property, 
and we have at last the lower prices to which they entitle us. In such periods the 
owners of railways, factories, warehouses and works which have Ijeen constructed 
on a basis of high prices, must suffer ; merchants and manufacturers who carry 
stocks of goods also suffer, and the small proportion of the worliiDg classes who are 
customarily employed in constructive enterprise find employment with difficulty. 
All the rest gain. Abundance and low prices are a permanent benefit — the great 
volume of the necessary traffic, which constitutes at least ninety per cent, of the 
whole, goes on its customary way, and, when the adjustment shall have been made, 
when constructive enterprise begins again and when general prosperity returns, 
every one will see what is now apparent to only a few ; that such hard times as 
are produced by an abundant production at a decreasing cost, measured in terms of 
labor, are, In fact, the periods when the mass of the people are making the greatest 
progress In substantial welfare. Aside from the entirely abnormal conditions of 
war, 1 have myself witnessed the purely commercial crisis of 1857, the railway 
panic of 1873, the long period of depression ^nd progress preceding the restoration 
of the specie standard in 1879, and the recent era of abundance and adjustment of 
prices which have been catted '^ the hard times " between 1882 and 1885. Each of 
these periods has been one of the cure of a previous disease In the financial fabric 
and after the remedy has worked great prosperity has ensued ; and the present era 
will, in my belief, very soon prove to have been one of the most wholesome pro- 
cesses, during which the foundations are being laid for rendering the struggle for 
life vastly easier than it has ever been before, and in which a very few will have 
suffered for a time, while the vast majority will have gained. Time would not suf- 
fice to analyze the beneficent efiects of permanently low prices growing out of 
abundance, but if you have followed me closely you will observe that such low 
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at which it could be sold or exchang^ed, mnch more than labor. The 
price of wage of labor, taken in the agigregate, has been reduced much 
leaa than the price of capital. The purchasing power of wages baa in- 
creased, while the income of capital has decreased. I believe we are 
now entering upon a new period, which will be a period of great pro- 
gress and prosperity for rich and poor alike in tuis country upon this 
new foundation of more effective capital and more productive labor. 

In this hasty sketch I have endeavored to present to you the im- 
portance of some of the suggestions whicti I have made for determin- 
ing, first, the relative share which capital can secure from our present 
product ; second, the relative share which enures to the laborer ; third,, 
the use to which the laborer may put his share, as indicated by the 
statistics of consumption. These problems present almost a new field 
to the statistician, and the application of these statistics by scientific 
methods may result in showing a way of saving force which will be* 
come a part of the common knowledge. What is this purpose, merely 
bread and butter? Far from it. When we have learned the way 
through labor to leisure, welt earned and well used, we shall have es- 
tablished a moral basis for the material science to which we devote so 
much of our time and of oar attention. Through effort and labor to 
knowledge, through the control which a knowledge of science may 
give over the forces of nature to leisure, and through leisure to wel- 
fare not only material, but also moral and spiritual, appears to be the 
method of evolution which the power that makes for righteousness has 
established as the law governing that portion of human life which is 
Bpent on this earth, while man dwells upon it in a material body. 

Gentlemen, I have addressed you with a great sense of the respon- 
Biliility which rests upon you. You are looked upon, to a certain ex- 
tent, as the special spokesmen of laborers. It has been in their inter- 
eBt, as a distinct class, that your offices have been created, and that you 
have been charged with your duties. Yet for you to become parties in 

prices are accompanied by correlatively high wages, the necessary consequence be- 
ing a much more equitable and natural dlclsloii of products between labor and cap- 
ital, to the enduring advantage of the former. 

In the periods of adjuatment to a lower plane'of prices and to lower wages, 
even if the<wages of those whose employment is continuous, are aomewhai reduced, 
there may be real hardships and many more which are Imaginary, both tending to 
widespread discontent. Moat of these difflciilties would be greatly alleviated If 
ver^' Budden fluctuations could be avoided. Yet whatever may be the dangers and 
distress occurring in such periods, I am of the profound conviction that each ad- 
justment to such lower and lower prices as are caused by aa increasing abundance 
of products at a leasenlag cost, measured in terms of labor, is a step In material 
progress and to the lasting beneflt of the working people of the country. 
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a Buppoted cnuflict between laborers and capitaliata would be most 
disastrons to those whom you are assumed especially to represent- 
Nothing can be more important to the rights of labor t^an that labor- 
ers should respect the rights of capital, while the danger of the laborer 
coDsists in the greater measure in restrictive legislation than that of 
any other class. Capital can adjust itself to almost any conditions, 
and can even secure to itself a larger share of the smaller product 
which will inevitably ensue when free competition is restricted by 
statute laws ; but the laborer who invokes the power of the law to de- 
prive him of the liberty of contract, and who prevents the free work- 
ing of competition by such restrictive statutes, must bear the greater 
share of the loss which will almost certainly ensue, even more than his 
relative proportion. In the last analysis the earnings of the laborer 
rest wholly upon his individual character, capacity and integrity, and 
any statute or legislative act which prevents him from disposing ot his 
time, his skill, his work, or his money vith absolute freedom, provided 
he does no injustice to his fellows, will be the gravest misfortune to 
which he can be subjected. I know of no position of trust or respon- 
sibility which calls for higher quality of mind than the positions which 
you hold. No one knows better than the statistician what a snare 
statistics may become, nor how untrue may be the deductions frooi 
them if they are not complete, or if they are not used with judicial in- 
tegrity and under the strictest sense of responsibility to truth. 
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